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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “JAPAN 
WerkLv Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same ; and thatliterary 
contributions be addressed to the EDITOR. 
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DEATH. 
In Washington, D.C., on January 11th, Annie E., only 
daughter of Elisha E. Rice, formerly of Hakodadi. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





A new war vessel, the A'armon-kan, has been 
launched at Yokosuka. 


Tue question of treaty revision has been widely 
and ably discussed by the vernacular press. 


A Curxaxax and a Japanese woman have been 
detected in an attempt to smuggle opium. 


Tue formation of two sub-departments within 
the Council of State, is announced, the one for 
education, the other for commerce. 


Tue time of departure of the Mitsu Bishi 
steamers from Yokohama for Shanghai has been 
altered from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


A sTEAXER built for the Union Navigation Com- 
pany (Kyodo Unyu Kwaisha) has been 
launched at the Kawasaki Dockyard. 


Tue plum blossoms in Tokiyo are now in their 
prime, and the comparatively genial weather has 
procured them large number of visitors. 


A DECORATION has been presented to His| 
Majesty the Emperor by the Spanish Minister 
on behalf of the King of Spain. 


Mr. Earnest Satow has been appointed British ' 
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s Sowz idea of the magnitude of the business 


Agent and Consul-General atBankok. Mr.Satow 


Japan. 
Some disturbances have taken place at Nagoya, 
owing to a quarrel between the Liberals and 
another political party known as the Aidoku 
Kojunsha. 


Six fires occurred in Tokiyo during the week, 
of which three are supposed to have been in- 
cendiarisms. The total number of houses 
destroyed was 587, and one life was lost. 


carried on by Japanese druggists is furnished by 
the” fact that, during the course of 1883, one 
firm employed 1,400 pedlars of patent medicines 
and paid a stamp duty of 34,900 yen. 


Rumours, entirely without foundation, have been 
circulated by the vernacular press, to the effect 
that complications have arisen between China 
and Japan and that His Excellency Soyeshima 
is about to proceed to Peking on a special mission. 


Mr. Sutopa, hitherto Assistant Vice-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, has been transferred to the 
Council of State. Mr. Shioda's services in the 
former post have made his name familiar to 
most foreigners in Japan. 


In Tonquin, General Millot has assumed com- 
mand, and it was confidently expected, at the 
date of latest advices (18th February), that the 
assault on Bac-ninh would take place by the 
5th of March, at latest. A desperate resistance 
was anticipated, and doubtless the Chinese 
forces may make a stout stand if they are so 
minded. But good authorities declare that 
China has no intention ‘of offering any real 
opposition to French designs upon Bac-ninh. 


A Notirication has been issued over the signa- 
tures of the Ministers of Home Affairs, and of 
Agriculture and Commerce, directing that 
growers of and dealers in tea throughout the 
empire shall form themselves into guilds, in 
each locality. The purpose of the guilds is to 
contrive a system for the prevention cf adultera- 
tion, and their transactions are to be governed 
by regulations which shall have received the 
approval of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce. 


Tue Yokohama Gas Committee held its annual 
meeting on the 4th instant. The accounts 
showed a balance in hand of $950.91. The 
total receipts for 1883 were $5,146, against 
$5,854 for 1884, and the total expenditures for 
these years were $5,246 and $5,542 respectively. 
It was explained that several people declined to 
contribute their quota to the lighting of the 
Settlement on various pretexts—another illustra- 
tion of the painful state of helplessness to which 
all local government in Yokohama has been 
reduced by diplomatic obstructions. Lighting 
|is certainly not among the duties that devolve 
upon the Japanese authorities. There ought, 








therefore, to be no doubt about the competence 
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of the foreign community to accomplish it, but 
in the present confusion of all competence and 
authority everything is doubtful. The duties of 
the Lighting Committee were transferred to the 
Committee of Land-renters recently appointed 
for purposes of municipal reform. 


SEVENTEEN Japanese seamen, the crew of the 
British schooner O/omé, which vessel was seized 
by the Bussian authorities off Behring Island last 
August, sued the owner, Mr. J. H. Snow, for wages 
said to be due to them from July rst to Novem- 
ber 14th, the latter being the date of their return 
to Yokohama. The owner contended that his 
responsibility ceased on the 25th of Angust, the 
day of the schooner’s seizure by the Russian 
authorities, and the Court upheld this conten- 
tion, but ordered that the men should receive 
the money which they had been obliged to 
borrow for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
penses of their journey from Vladivostock to 
Yokohama. 














NOTES, 





Tue Society of Art Critics (Kangwa-kwat), 
recently formed in Tokiyo, is an undertaking 
which promises to be of great value. Its 
primary object will be to afford the public an 
opportunity of getting pictures criticized and 
certified by competent authorities. At its public 
meetings there will be arranged, also, a loan 
collection of selected paintings, exhibited and 
labelled in such a way as to cover special periods 
as adequately as may be. Later, it is proposed, 
we understand, to hold a course of lectures, 
historical and critical, which will be open to the 
public. The membership of the Club, though 
limited, comprises a number of specialists, 
among whom are the acknowledged heads of 
the Kano and Tosa schools; also an artist who 
has been trained to appreciate and practise both 
native and European methods of drawing; an 
accomplished scholar in the field of Japanese 
antiquities; and a young student of history of 
great promise, who has been trained in European 
methods of research and writes English like his 
native language. The declared object of the 
Society is to rescue criticism and taste from the 
pitfalls of blind tradition, on the one hand, and 
shallow enthusiasm on the other. It intends 
later to extend its influence in the direction of 
helping to form that public opinion which is to 
mould future artistic production. The encour- 
agement of young artists of promise, if means 
permit, also forms part of the programme. It is 
possible, also, that the Society may publish its 
papers on history and criticism. It undertakes 
to correct confused genealogies, to collect full 
lists of seals and signatures, and to make cata- 
logues of all known works of ancient artists. If 
success attends these early efforts, other lines of 
activity will doubtless be entered upon. At the 
first public meeting of the club to be held next 
Sunday, the exhibition of old paintings will 
be unusually large. It will cover, so far as 
as possible, the history of the whole Kano 
school from the beginning to the present day 
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The specimens will be arranged chronologi- 
cally, and labelled. This will be the first 
time, we believe, that Japanese have had such 
an opportunity for systematic study afforded 
them, The opening exhibition will be limited 
to works of the Kano school ; but at subsequent 
meetings other schools will be similarly illus- 
trated. The Criticizing Committee, consisting of 
the two Messrs. Kano, Mr. Yamana, and Mr. 
E. F. Fenollosa, who occupies the first place 
among foreigners as a critic of Japanese paint- 
ings, announce that they will be prepared, on the 
oth inst., to pass judgment on any old Japanese 
or Chinese pictures (dunjin-gwa excepted) 
that may be brought for the purpose. This 
verbal criticism will be the result of the joint 
deliberation of the Committee. If, however, 
certificates are desired, they will be supplied by 
either member of the Committee designated by 
the owner. The certificates, though given by 
individuals, will be distinguished from private 
certificates in the following respect :—first, they 
will be of uniform pattern; secondly, their 
phraseology will be special ; thirdly, they will 
be granted only to paintings ranking as 
high as znd class; fourthly, they will be 
stamped with the Club seal and inscribed with 
the date of the public meeting at which they 
are issued; fifthly, they will be numbered and 
registered ; and sixthly, careful miniature copies 
will be made of the pictures certified. In this 
way it is hoped that a general improvement may 
be effected in the standard of certificates, the 
giving of which has become so much a mere 
mercenary matter that inferior, and even false, 
specimens are often certified for fraudulent pur- 
poses. We understand that at the first meeting 
no charge will be made for certificates ; but that 
there will be an entrance fee of zo sen to cover 
incidental expenses. At subsequent meetings 
verbal criticisms will be given without charge ; 
but for certificates, charges are be made at the 
rates hitherto customary in the Kano family. 
The money so obtained is not to go to the 
individuals certifying, but to the common fund 
of the Club. On next Sunday it is announced 
that Mr. Fenollosa will deliver a lecture on the 
“Philosophy of Criticism.” It will begin at 
two o'clock, and last probably an hour, being 
interpreted into Japanese sentence by sentence. 
In it, we understand, mention will be made of the 
aims of the Club ; of the difficulties and dangers 
involved in the ordinary methods of criticism 
practised in Japan; of the value of European 
methods, and of the importance of considering 
spiritual depth and treatment of a subject in a 
picture as well as the technique of touch. We 
gladly welcome the formation of this Society, not 
only for the sake of the impetus it will probably 
give to Japanese pictorial art, but because it will 
afford the public some protection against the 
numerous frauds at present practiced. 





Accorpinc to a London paper, the scarcity of 
recruits has led to an extraordinary proposition 
to obtain men as follows:—The War Office 
authorities have followed up their brilliant sugges- 
tion about employing the Post Office as a 
recruiting agency by proposing that the police 
should be used for the same purpose. The 
justices at the Oxfordshire Quarter Sessions were 
agreeably surprised the other day, by receiving a 
circular from his Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief inquiring “if the services of the 
county police could not be utilized for the purpose 
of making generally known the advantages and 
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conditions of entering the regular army and 
militia. The fee for the regular army to be five 
shillings and for the militia half a crown.” The 
notable suggestion was not received with much 
enthusiasm. One of the magistrates said that he 
could hardly conceive anything more objectionable 
than to employ the police as recruiting agents. 
Recruiting means public-houses and the drink- 
ing of beer, and all the other arts and artifices 
familiar to Sergeant Kite. It is hardly likely 
that a police-constable instructed to act the part 
of an amateur crimp, with his faculties stimu- 
lated by the prospect of possible half-crowns 
and five-shilling pieces, will have much attention 
to spare for burglars and pickpockets. An officer 
who gets hold of a too jovial drunkard will be 
distracted between his duty of locking his 
captive up and his own obvious interest —which 
is that of taking advantage of the gentleman’s 
condition to press the Queen's shilling upon 
him. And how popular it will make the army, 
to be sure, when men know that they can pass 
into it vd the police-station! The whole ex- 
pedient is a pitiful one. The authorities will 
have to make up their minds to face the question 
of better pay, and abandon such miserable 
experiments as these. 


Tue final football match of the season was 
played on Saturday afternoon at four o'clock bet- 
ween the “ Ojisans " (or residents of over 5 years 
in Japan), and the “ Wakai-hitos " (or residents 
of under 5 years). The former had the advant- 
age of the wind during the first half of the game 
and scored a goal and two tries against one try 
obtained by the ** Wakai-hitos ” just before half 
time. Unfortunately for the latter, the wind 
somewhat dropped after ends were changed, and 
although they rather pinned their opponents at 
times, no further score was made by them. Just 
before time was called Durant scored a third 
try for the ** Ojisans," after taking the ball nearly 
the length of the ground. The game ended 
therefore in a win for the early settlers by one 
goal, dropped by Sutter, and three tries, obtained 
by Durant (2) and Hamilton (1), to one try ob- 
tained by Baggallay. The sides were :—“ Oji- 
sans "—Sutter (Captain), Hamilton, Merriman, 
Fraser, A. Vivanti, Durant, C. Martin, Snow, 
Hawkins, Abbott, and Hepburn. **Wakai-hitos" 
—Melhuish (Captain), Read, Bing, Baggallay, 
Wilson, Willoughby, Cameron, Thomson, Mc- 
Laren, Ostermayer and another. The Club 
may be congratulated on having had a very 
successful season, notwithstanding that no foreign 
matches could be arranged. In all,nine matches 
have been played, exclusive of the opening 
game, and all have been well contested. 


of Korea is said to have 
decided that the peninsula must have a standing 
army of respectable strength, and measures are 
accordingly in progress to raise the present esta- 
blishment to ten battalions. It is, perhaps, in- 
evitable that a country emerging from its 
isolation and entering the comity of nations 
should immediately prepare the means of defend- 
ing itself against aggression, much as a child 


Tue Government 


when it goes to school to be educated recognises | 


the necessity of paying some attention to the 
pugilistic art. We do not know the strength of 
a Korean battalion, and cannot, therefore, tell 
exactly what force ten such bodies represent, 
but whether many or few, a standing army of 
these dimensions appears 
sources of the country, 


to overtax. the re- 
The Japanese news- 





papers gravely observe that Korea suffers from a 
temporary scarcity of circulating media, and is 
slightly embarrassed about the clothing and 
arming of her new badge of civilization. In this 
dilemma Japan has come to the rescue of her 
protegé,and Korea is to be supplied with the 
cast-off weapons and accoutrements of the 
Japanese army until such time as the sinews of 
war become plentiful in the peninsula. 


Ix the village of Jindaishi, Kanagawa Prefec- 
ture, there is an old shrine, known as Chinjiu- 
hikawa-jinja, and beside it grows a huge 
criptomeria, many hundred years old. The 
tree, despite its sacred character, has begun to 
show signs of decrepitude. Four or five years 
ago, an autumnal typhoon tore off one of its 
largest limbs, and in the wounded place there 
was gradually formed a large hollow. During 
the early days of the present year the snow and 
rain, lodging in this hollow, attracted the atten- 
tion of some worshipper at the shrine, who, 
stirring the little cistern of clear water, fancied 
that he detected a peculiarly pleasing odour. 
Tasting the liquid, he found that it could 
scarcely be distinguished from the best saké. 
This marvellous discovery was soon bruited 
abroad, and the simple country folks, conclud- 
ing that the god of the shrine had turned brewer 
in his old age, came from all directions to pro- 
cure some of the holy liquor, so that the priests 
drovea roaring trade while the contents of the 
hollow held out. Strange as the tale sounds, 
it is not impossible that the resin of the tree, 
assisted by some fungous growth, may have 
imparted to the water a taste closely resembling 
that of saké, which, after all, is not unlike a 
decoction of toad-stools and pine-cones. 


Tue Zimes Ottawa special says:—A home 
member of Parliament for New Westminster, 
B. C., states that Chinese immigration into that 
Province has ceased. He estimates that during 
the past year fully 1,000 Chinamen have crossed 
over from British Columbia into the United 
States. He says that they, asa rule, smuggle 
themselves over in canoes, and when once on 
land and mingled with their countrymen it is 
impossible to distinguish them from those who 
have been residents for some length of time. 
During the hop gathering season they also cross 
over with the Indians into Washington Territory. 
The Povincial Legislature will shortly introduce 
a bill restricting Chinese immigration, upon 
which, however, he thinks the Dominion Go- 
vernment will exercise their veto power and 
disallow it. 






Tue temple of Monzeki in Tsukiji is one of the 
largest in Tokiyo. Its immense roof constitutes 
the most remarkable feature in the district, and 
thousands of people assemble within its walls, 
from time to time, to listen to the homilies of the 
Monto priests. The Buddhist sek&ryo is perhaps 
the most attractive form of moral discourse de- 
livered by the representatives of any creed. It 
admits all sorts of anecdote and illustration, and 
combines the grave and the gay after a fashion 
that seldom fails to command the attention of 
an audience. Connected with the sermons 
| preached in Monzeki, however, there is a feature 
of special interest. It has been remarked that 
of late the doctrines they inculcate bear a re- 
markable resemblance to the teachings one may 
hear daily in the churches and lecture halls of 
"sukiji. Whether the proximity of their principal 
place of worship to the missionary colony has 
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exercised some subtle influence upon the ex- 
ponents of the Monto creed, or whether they are 
gradually coming to recognise that the perma- 
nence of their faith depends upon the timely 
adoption of a nobler morality, it is certain that 
within the past year they have begun to speak 
to the people of the immortality of the soul, of 
the joys of heaven, and of a personal existence 
hereafter. We do not deny that there may be 
warrant for these doctrines in some of the 
diverse forms which Buddhism has received at 
the hands of its many manipulators, but it is a 
singular coincidence that, at the lectures delivered 
by the missionaries in the Meiji Kwaido, Bud- 
dhist priests are always to be observed among the 
most attentive listeners, and that in the sermons 
subsequently preached by the priests of Monzeki, 
not the least important principles of Christianity 
find unequivocal expression. 





Tue farmers living in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Biwa have conceived the idea of utilizing 
the lake for purposes of irrigation. At present 
the great sheet of water has no available outlet, 
and it is proposed to construct a tuunel, some- 
what after the fashion of that by which Hakone 
Lake is made to communicate with the rice 
valleys on its southerly side. The expense of 
the work is estimated at a million yex. The 
Prefect of Kiyoto, in company with several 
delegates from the farmers of Omi, arrived in 
Yokohama by the Gemóu Maru on the morning 
of the 28th ult, and proceeded at once to 
Tokiyo to consult about the best means of 
obtaining the necessary funds. 


Our Saigon exchanges, up to date of February 
14th, bring no news of interest from Tongking. 
Everything is quiet, and reconnoitring parties 
are sent out rather to keep the troops occupied 
and in good spirits than to frighten the enemy. 
Reinforcements are anxiously awaited. The 
health of the garrisons at Huc, Thuan-an, and 
Tourane is in a bad way. Dysentery and 
low fevers have broken out, and many fatal 
cases are reported. The /ndépendant de Saigon 
strongly condemns the want of proper sani- 
tary precautions, A report is published that 
the young King at Hué intends sending an 
embassy to Paris, in order to arrive at a definite 
settlement of some important questions ; but, as 
the Indépendant wisely remarks, the metropoli- 
tan government will probably have greater and 
more pressing affairs to look after than the 
solution of diplomatic problems in Annam. 





GENERAL Oyama and suite, which comprises 14 
Japanese military officers of various ranks, ar- 
rived from Japan last evening (says the Hong- 
kong Telegraph of the 23rd ult.) per the M. M. 
Co.'s steamer Menzaleh, en route to Europe to 
enquire into the different military systems in 
force there. The General and party, together 
with 11 Japanese students, who are also proceed- 
ing to Europe, and will be distributed amongst 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, &c., landed about 4 o'clock 
yesterday evening, and took up their quarters 
in the new Hotel de l'Univers. There was a 
considerable “sell” in connection with General 
Oyama’s landing. Colonel Barton, Assistant 
Military Secretary, Major Coffin, Brigade- 
Major, and Lieut. Porter, A.D.C. to General 
Sargent, assembled at Murray Wharf towards 
10 o'clock this morning, in full uniform to offi- 
cially receive the General, Lieut. Vyvyan, the 
Governor's Aide-de-camp, going off to the Men- 
zaleh to take him ashore in the police launch. 











The Governor had also sent down his carriage 
to the wharf to convey General Oyama to Go- 
vernment House, and four stalwart European 
constables and two mounted Sikh troopers were 
sent down to the pier to impart éc/a/ to the re- 
ception, a Guard of Honor of 30 Sikhs, under 
the command of a Jemadar, being sent to Go- 
vernment House to meet the General when he 
should arrive. Lieut. Vyvyan, however, upon 
going on board the Menzaleh, learned, to his 
great chagrin, no doubt, that the General and his 
suite had landed the previous evening, and so 
there was a general break-up for the reception 
party at the wharf. Later, however, General 
Oyama, accompanied by his suie, paid a visit 
to Government House, and was received by the 
Sikh Guard of Honor, who were kept waiting 
there until the General arrived. General Oyama, 
goes first, we understand, to Italy to investigate 
the Italian military system, after which he will 
visit France, Germany, Russia, Austria, and 
England, winding up with the United States. 

A FmENCH chemist says that the chemical 
knowledge applied to the concoction of spurious 
food and drinks is of a very high order, and 
would suffice to make the fortunes of the adul- 
terators a dozen times over, if applied in an 
honest capacity. The matter which seems to 
have aroused him of late is a peculiarly inge- 
nious thing in gooseberry jelly. It appears that 
the article is made entirely of seaweed. The 
coloring matter is fuchsine, and the flavor is 
given by a compound of acetic ether, tartaric 
acid, aldehyde and cenanthic. Inspectors often 
recognize it from the fact that it is “a little 
more elegant than the genuine article.” What 
a pity that it does not take more education to 
mix water and milk. The standard of popular 
education would rise perceptibly. 


A FRIGHTFUL catastrophe has. happened at 
Hongkong in the explosion of a boiler on the 
Fotsai, a steamer plying between Canton and 
Macao, belonging to the Hongkong, Canton, 
and Macao Steamboat Company, which formerly 
belonged to the late Kwok Acheong. The vessel 
was proceeding to Macao from Hongkong, 
to take up her berth on the Canton River, 
and had just come out of dock after extensive 
repairs. The explosion occurred whilst the 
Secretary of the Company, the Captain, the 
Government Marine Surveyor, and a number of 
invited guests and officials from the Dock 
Company were at tiffin. These with the fire- 
men and crew were all blown into the air and 
several killed. Excepting the case of the Fesso, 
whose boiler burst alongside Lapraik’s wharf, 
on the 22nd November, 1877, and killed 86 
Chinese passengers, no such explosion has ever 
occurred on a vessel at Hongkong. The full 
particulars are published in this issue. 


Tux New York Shipping List thinks that there 
must be .ways to guard against such an enor- 
mous destruction of property by fire as that 
which is recorded in America the past year— 
$103,000,000—which is larger than in any previ- 
ous year, except those of the great Chicago and 
Boston conflagrations. A system of better and 
more faithful construction of buildings is one 
way, and the exercise of more carefulness on 
the part of employées is another. There are 
many confagrations that will, from the nature 
of things, happen from unavoidable or unforseen 
causes, but the great bulk of our conflagrations 
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might be lessened by the exercise of an addi- 
tional amount of vigilance in large manufactur- 
ing establishments, and the erection of buildings 
with a view to safety as well as profit. 





Tur racing men in Hongkong were favoured 
with fine weather for the third day's sport, and 
Mr. Paul was again in great form, and of the 
nine items on the card he won no less than five 
and had four ponies “placed.” This makes 
fourteen races in the three days’ running, out of 
26 events, that have been placed to the credit of 
the “straw jacket;” but it is apparent by a 
perusal of the racing as recorded in the Hong- 
kong journals that Mr. Paul had this year a 
very strong stable, whilst the opposition was 
more than usually weak. There seems to have 
been some dissatisfaction with regard to the 
result of the Champion Stakes. The race, which 
was run in the dark, was won by Mr. Paul's Rose, 
but Mr. Brandt, who rode Odawara, lodged a 
complaint against Mr. Allen on Bandsman, the 
nature of which did not transpire. A local 
owner, however, who writes over the signature 
* Nunquam Dormio," publishes a letter in the 
Daily Press in which he says :—‘ There are so 
many rumours circulating round the colony in 
connection with the Champions’ Race, which 
are scandalous, and likely to bring racing in 
this colony into bad repute, that I consider it is 
the duty of the Stewards of the Race Fund to 
make a thorough investigation into the matter, 
and sift itto the bottom. These rumours should 
either be proved or denied officially.” 


Tue valley of the leech (Z/rudan?) among the 
diamond hills (Kongézan) is the curious name 
of a place celebrated in Japanese history as the 
site of a castle where the great warrior Kusunoki 
Masashige was besieged, and where assailants 
and assailed alike performed prodigies of valour. 
The changes of time have induced men to look 
for something more than relics in the now 
desolate spot, and they have found what rumour 
describes as a very rich vein of gold and silver 
deposit. Trial diggings are now in progress, 
and the aristocratic valley is not unlikely to be 
put to vulgar uses before long. 


Sixce France, writes M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
committed the unparalleled fault of silently 
abandoning the rights bequeathed to her in 
Egypt by her glorious history and confirmed by 
formal treaties, events have succeeded each 
other with wonderful rapidity. The facile victors 
of Tel-el-Kébir have found the means of dis- 
organizing almost completely, in eighteen months, 
the grandiose work of Mehimet-Ali and the 
practical work of the Anglo-French control. 
One might have believed, three or four years 
ago, that the north-east of Africa was thenceforth 
finally won over to European civilization. France 
and England together had restored order and 
good administration on the banks of the Nile. 
Credit, the first proof and the indispensable 
condition of a state's prosperity, had been esta- 
blished. The Egyptian funds were capitalized 
at 4 per cent. Their redemption was proceeding 
energetically. Public works were in progress, 
and institutions were beginning to be founded 
which would have gradually emancipated the 
Fellahs, and substituted for loans contracted at 
usurious rates of 25 to 30 per cent., loans at the 
relatively moderate rates of 7 to 10 per cent. 
Egypt in short, was fairly on the way to pro- 
sperity. Suddenly the schemes of an obscure 
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plotter, seconded by “ignorance, pusillanimity, 
and absolute lack of political spirit on the part 
of the French parliament,” compromised all these 
germs of well-being. England, “abandoning 
France to her puerile apprehensions,” stepped in, 
dispersed Arabi’s army, and took possession of 
the banks of the Nile. “We had lost Egypt,” 
says M. Leroy-Beaulieu, “ without making the 
slightest attempt to preserve this precious jewel. 
History will say that during the rgth century 
few political faults so grave and so inexplicable 
were committed by a great people.” Master of 
Egypt, the English could not make up their 
minds what to do with it. They might have 
annexed it, given it independence, established 
a protectorate there, or reverted to the Anglo- 
French control. They tried a mixture of all 
these plans. Gladstone would gladly have 
abandoned an acquisition so inconsistent with 
his avowed principles, but English public opi- 
nion and English traditions forbid a British Go- 
vernment to give up an important position once 
secured. The troops were nevertheless recalled, 
little by little, till only 3,000 men remained to 
guard a country from four to five hundred miles 
long. Meanwhile, everything Egyptian was dis- 
organized ; the administration, the finances, the 
army. Atthe elbow of each Egyptian Minister 
was a British adviser, who, not knowing what 
course his Government would definitely adopt, 
did not attempt to reconstruct, but confined 
himself to daily demolitions. In the midst of 
this confusion the Mahdi made his appearance, 
raised the Soudan to rebellion, and is now 
marching upon Egypt proper, while Abyssinia 
takes advantage of the situation to renew a war 
which cannot be said to have ever terminated. 
Ina word, it is plain that Egypt, disorganized 
as she is, must fall if left to herself, and that the 
responsibility of saving her from decomposition 
devolves entirely on the Power by which her 
capabilities of self defence have been paralyzed. 
“ As for France's rôle,” writes M. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
in conclusion, “it is clearly indicated. After 
having abandoned Egypt when it was so easy to 
maintain ourselves there, we could not well 
prevent England from establishing an effective 
protectorate, or even carrying through an an- 
nexation, more or less disguised. There remains 
to us, however, the duty of protecting our na- 
tionals. Arrangements have been made with 
reference to the Egyptian creditors. England, 
perhaps, will demand some modification of them. 
We must not grant it. If England desires to 
alter, however little, the conventions relating to 
the reserved revenue, let her do what we are 
doing in Tunis—buy up the Egyptian debt and 
take charge of it. Having been evicted by this 
wealthy country, we must not, in addition, let 
the rights of our nationals be disturbed.” 





ACcoRDING to announcement the second, third, 
and fourth lectures of the course of free lectures 
now being given in Tokiyo were delivered in the 
Union Church, Yokohama, on the evenings of 
the 4th, 5th and 6th instant, the lecturers being 
Drs. Gordon and Verbeck, and Rev. Hugh 
Waddell. The attendance on each evening was 
large, and the last evening larger than any 
before. The effect of the lectures to give 
enlarged and liberal views on all the subjects 
treated of could not be doubted. The lectures 
on Buddhism and Confucianism, in the main, 
gave great satisfaction to select and intelligent 
audiences which listened with great attention to 
the course. The more difficult subject of science 
and religion, set off as it was by apt illustration 
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and finished speech, by Dr. Verbeck, who 
was taken by an English gentleman in the 
audience for a Japanese, was most highly 
appreciated by all classes—as enabling even the 
illiterate to see what are the true aims and 
necessary limitations of science and religion, 
and that, they so far from being mutually 
atagonistic, they treat of entirely different 
departments of human knowledge, and are 
necessary adjuncts to each other. The open- 
ing of the lectures by prayer and singing, 
and their closing by singing and the benediction, 
as befitting an assembly in a sacred edifice, as 
well as the absence of any expression of approba- 
tion or dissent, save some clapping of hands at the 
close of the lectures was somewhat in contrast 
with the reception the same lectures received in 
Tokiyo. Nor can this-difference be owing to 
want of appreciation on the part of the Yoko- 
hama audiences. If any one observed closely the 
features of the intelligent gentlemen occupying 
the front seats during the lecture on Buddhism, 
for example, he would have seen that not a word 
or syllable escaped their notice ; and if he cast 
a glance at the large number of young ladies, 
members of the Girls’ schools of Yokohama, 
seated near the organ to aid in the singing, their 
puzzled look at Gotama's deliverances on Nir- 
vana, and their amusement at his condemnation 
of woman to servile obedience to their husbands, 
showed plainly that they were interested listeners, 
and that a better-day had dawned upon woman 
in Japan than Buddhism could ever have im- 
parted, and that the lecturer did well to em- 
phasize the new state of things Christian civili- 
zation has inaugurated when H.M. the Empress 
herself is patroness of female education in 
the Capital. The introduction of the speakers 
by the native chairmen was very happy. 
That by Mr. Takahashi Goro of the lecture on 
Buddhism was very pleasingly and appropriately 
done, he himself being a writer of some note on 
Buddhism. He compared the claims of Bud- 
dhism and of Christianity to the Chinese and 
European Schools of medicine :—Both had sup- 
porters, but the practical test was in the cures 
effected. And their relative merits were best 
understood by comparison, nor was there need 
of this being done ‘in a spirit of detraction. 
The closing of the lectures, also, by prominent 
gentlemen rising in the audience and moving a 
hearty vote of thanks to the lecturers must have 
been more agreeable to them than any amount 
of noisy demonstration. The announcement 
was made that an interval of some weeks might 
intervene before the remaining lectures of the 
course would be given, and a hope was enter- 
tained that a larger place might be obtained for the 
accommodation of the increased audiences which 
the subject of the remaining lectures and the fame 
of the lecturers, Rev. Mr. Eby and Dr. Verbeck, 
might reasonably be expected to attract. 


Some very interesting remarks are reprinted in 
the Independant de Saigon from an essay con- 
tributed by M. Le Myre de Vilers, ex-Governor 
of French Cochin-China, to the Nouvelle Révue. 
The essay deals with the position of affairs in 
Tongking. The writer is thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject, and can afford to speak 
authoritatively. His advice is sound, and itis 
easy to see that he appreciates the difficulties of 
the conquest of Tongking at their full value. 
“Tf the state of our finances," he writes, “the 
condition of Europe, the actual necessity for 
defending our own interests, and public opinion 





are in favour of the massing of a large num- 
ber of troops in Indo-China,” if the probable 
result of our efforts is really worth all the 
great expenditure of men and money, then 
dare we hesitate no longer; for the lessons 
of the past have proved the utter uselessness of 
half-way measures. We stand in need of at 
least fifty thousand men, of numerous gunboats, 
and of a powerful fleet; in all probability we 
shall be forced to declare war with China, and 
we must be prepared to attack her vulnerable 
points. The annual cost will not fall short of - 
one hundred million francs, and this outlay will 
continue for ten years at least. This sum is by 
no means exaggerated.; Cochin-China cost us 
comparatively very much more, and even then 
we left the Chinese element out of consideration. 
To-day we hold all the ports of Tongking in 
our hands: Namdinh, Hai-dzuong, Kwang-yen, 
Hong-gay, Tourane, and Thuàn-an. We can- 
not abandon these places without endangering the 
lives of those natives whose services we have 
either accepted or solicited ; let us therefore still 
retain them in our possession. All these places 
can be easily defended, and as they are situated 
in navigable waters, our gunboats could readily 
keep them supplied with food and ammunition. 
We shall not conquer a great territory, but we 
shall be assured of an important stronghold in 
the delta. The expense of maintaining these 
posts will be inconsiderable : 1,500 to 1,800 men 
stationed in the garrisons, with an active corps 
of say 2,000; altogether about 4,000 troops, 
with a dozen gunboats and a few larger war- 
vessels. All this represents an annual outlay of 
eight to ten million francs, the larger part of 
which might be covered by the customs-revenue 
in Tongking and the surplus of the colonial 
budget. At least this is the way the English 
managed in the Straits’ Settlements. This plan 
may be condemned as insufficiently explicit ; as 
nothing but a return to the invariable policy of 
the Foreign Office, a policy which leaves us in 
an unsettled state of neither peace nor war ; 
finally, it may be urged that this plan will but 
renew the difficulties which attend the execution 
of the treaty of 1874, and that Tongking will be 
far from secure from harm. All these objec- 
tions would be reasonable and based upon sound 
argument; but, as we must needs have Asiatic 
colonies, we must conform to Asiatic necessities, 
and, in Asia, everything rests upon vague tradi- 
tions or is the outcome of mutual compromise, 
so that distinctness, or exactness, in the European 
acceptation of these terms, is something entirely 
unknown.” 


Tue banking firm of Messrs. Ghislain, Cahn, 
Painvin, and Drion, at Antwerp, has suspended 
payment. The liabilities are stated to be 
10,000,000 f., and the assets 4,000,000 f. 
Awong the six largest sugar-producing coun- 
tries in Europe—Germany, Austria, France, 
Russia, Belgium, and Holland—Germany, dur- 
ing the campaign of 1882-83 carried off the 
palm with 800,000 tons or 39 per cent. of the 
whole. Next comes Austria with 475,000 tons, 
France with 425,000 tons, Russia with 250,000 
tons, Belgium with 75,000 tons, and Holland 
with 25,000 tons. Not only has Germany rela- 
tively the greatest number of refineries (357 out 
of 1,204, equal to 29.6 per cent.), but she has 
also the largest establishments, the annual pro- 
duction for each refinery averaging 2,235 tons, 
while the average of Austria is only 2,039 tons, 
and that of France as low as 895 tons. 
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Tue telegram recently received announcing that 
an attempt on. the life of the King of Italy had 
been made at a railway station, now appears to 
have been based upon insufficient data. The 
telegram was sent to the Foreign Office in 
Tokiyo by the Japanese Representative in Rome. 
It was not in French, as a local contemporary 
stated, nor was the French version published 
by that journal a translation of the message 
actually received. The telegram was, however, 
sufficiently clear to induce His Majesty the 
Mikado to forward a congratulatory message to 
the King of Italy. The latter's reply, received 
on Friday, intimates that the occurence at the 
railway station was probably accidental. As 
to the details of the accident, no information is 
to hand, but it may be presumed to have been 
something of the nature of an explosion of gas 
or steam. The Italian Internationalist is doubt- 
ess just as much a reality as the Russian 
Nihilist, but the probability of his raising his 
hand against King Humbert seems exceed- 
ingly remote. 


A sPIDER large enough to be the original of some 
of the traditional monsters that strangled warriors 
and performed other murderous feats in former 
days, issaid to have been discovered near the 
village of Sawanuma, in Ibaraki prefecture. A 
farmer, by name Unosuke Kameda was engaged 
last December digging a pond when he came 
upon the insect and succeeded in effecting its 
capture. The spider's body is declared to be 1 
foot 7 inches in width, and it measures 5 feet 9 
inches across the legs. It is to be sent to Tokiyo 
for exhibition. 


AFTER all, there is no better argument in favour 
of a system than its success. Political econo- 
mists have always been puzzled to fix the limits 
of official functions, and some of the wisest of 
them subscribe to the general postulate that 
whatever can be accomplished by private enter- 
prise ought to be independent of Governmental 
interference. The postal service is, perhaps, 
the only universally recognised exception to this 
rule, but the telegraphic service ought certainly 
to be added, if English experience may be taken 
as a guide. A message may now be wired 
from the South of England to the north of 
Scotland at a cost of about a cent per word, 
and yet the net profits of the post-office and 
telegraphic departments amounted, in 1882, to 
nearly nine millions of dollars. Such results as 
these could scarcely be shown if the services 
were in the hands of close corporations. 


A CORRESPONDENT of Z'Z/alie tells an amusing 
anecdote of Vignaux, the French champion 
billiard player, who recently defeated the Ameri- 
can, Scheffer. In Vignaux’s youthful days 
he was challenged to play a partie with an 
amateur of great strength, on condition that 
both mei should have their right eyes bandaged 
during the match. Vignaux accepted the chal- 
lenge and was beaten. “(Confound this band- 
age,” cried he, “it prevents me from judging 
my cannons.” “Take it off, then, for the re- 
turn match, if you please,” said his adversary. 
“I, however, will keep mine on.” Vignaux 
thought himself in honour bound to forego this 
apparent advantage, and playing again as before, 
was beaten as before. Some time afterwards he 
met a friend of the conquerer and told the story 
of the partie. “My adversary was an uncom- 
monly strong player," he observed. “ Yes,” the 
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other assented. “ All the more so that since he 
was a child he has been able to use his left 
eye only.” 


Tue second days running at Hongkong Races 
has come to hand, and as was anticipated in this 
column on Friday, Mr. Paul made a big bid for 
a clean sweep of the items on the second day's 
card. Out of the nine events contested, Mr. 
Paul had one or more starters in eight races, 
with the result that he won five, ran a dead 
heat for the sixth, and had second place in 
the other two. This is rather warm for the 
other stables, and if the straw jacket is carried 
into the enemy’s country at the Shanghai Spring 
Meeting, the northerners will have as much 
as they can do to hold their own on their own 
ground. The dead heat was for the German 
Cup, and was between Messrs. Kerfoot and 
Mouats Cowboy and Mr. Paul's Ruby, and the 
owners agreed to divide. The weather, which 
had been wet previous to the opening day, 
cleared up on the second day, and large crowds 
of natives and foreigners found their way to 
Happy Valley. There was an accident in the first 
race, the Scurry Stakes, in which Mr. Hutchings, 
on Filbert, was forced over the rails, both pony 
and rider coming to grief, the latter getting a 
severe shaking and badly injuring his ankle. 


Iris worthy of note that the abolition of Consular 
tribunals in Tunis and the submission of British, 
Italian, Austrian, and German subjects to French 
jurisdiction there, has evoked from English re- 
sidents complaints precisely similar to those we 
hear constantly in Yokohama with reference to 
a possible modification of exterritoriality. '* The 
Maltese colonists," writes a correspondent of 
the London Times, ‘regard with considerable 
apprehension the prospect of a surrender of their 
persons and interests to the tender mercies of 
the French tribunals. Many of them told me 
they would prefer to quit their adopted home 
rather than tamely submit to such a fate." It 
may be some consolation to the people of this 
country to learn that the prejudices which inspire 
so much dislike and distrust of Japanese tri- 
bunals, and which are ostensibly based upon 
the incompleteness of Japanese laws and the in- 
competence of Japanese judges, are not less 
openly expressed when French laws and 
French judges are concerned. The truth is 
that men everywhere prefer what they know 
to what they do not know, and think the 
institutions of their own country better than 
those of any other. From a Japanese stand- 
point nothing could be more unsatisfactory 
than Western justice as it is administered in 
Japan under the exterritorial system. If the 
old saying, “the man who acts as his own 
lawyer has a fool for his client," applies to 
an Englishman in an English Court, how much 
more must it apply toa Japanese in a foreign 
Court? Yet a Japanese, appearing as plaintiff 
in Her Britannic Majesty's Court for Japan, 
must not be represented by a Japanese lawyer. 
The etiquette of the Court, more careful of form 
than of justice, refuses to permit anything so 
undignified as the pleading of a professional 
who does not hold an European or an American 
diploma. The Japanese must either conduct 
his own case or go to a foreign barrister. If he 
adopts the latter course, he knows that his pre- 
liminary outlay 
difüculty of explaining himself is scarcely less ; 
if he adopts the former, he has to do everything 
through an interpreter, and probably finds him- 
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self, at the very outset, bewildered by the 
innumerable technicalities and formalities that 
have to be complied with. We doubt whether 
foreigners ever take the trouble of attempting 
to realize the great inaccessibility of Western 
justice by Japanese. We doubt whether 
they ever think how they would fare them- 
selves if, when bringing an action against a 
Japanese, they had to choose between employ- 
ing a Japanese lawyer atlan expense twenty or 
thirty times greater than they have ever con- 
templated before, and conducting their own 
case through an interpreter. Most people scout 
at the notion that the difficulties and disabilities 
of which foreigners complain in their intercourse 
with the Japanese, exist in any corresponding 
degree for Japanese in their intercourse with fo- 
reigners. But this self-complacency disappears 
when we come to consider the actual facts of the 
case, as well asthe nature of most of the tribunals 
which the Treaty Powers have set up. 


A Few days after the death of Mr. E. C. Kirby, 
the twenty-fifth steamer built at the Ono Iron 
Works during his connection with the establish- 
ment was launched and got ready to hand over 
to the owner, Mr. Nakamura Jiuichiro, an 
enterprising citizen of Kioto. The day before 
yesterday Mr. Nakamura went on a trial down 
the bay, and it was proved that the Asahi-maru, 
as the steamer is called, more than fulfilled all 
the requisitions of the contract. On this 
occasion an average speed of ten knots was 
maintained, although the agreement only 
called for nine, and this too with 60 Ibs. of 
steam and 85 revolutions, while the boiler is 
intended to work at 75 lbs., being tested 
to double that pressure. The Asahi-maru has 
the distinction of being the first iron steamer 
built in Japan for deep sea work, the only other 
iron vessels constructed in this country having 
also been. built by Mr. Kirby, but for plying on 
Lake Biwa. The dimensions of the 4sahi-maru 
are :—Length on keel, 152 feet ; beam, 23 feet ; 
over all, 161 feet ; depth of hold, 12 feet ; between 
main and hurricane decks, 6 feet. She will 
carry 400 tons of rice cargo under the main 
deck, and will be placed on the berth between 
Kobe and Yokohama. The engines are of the 
usual compound surface-condensing type, and 
of 55 horse-power, nominal It will be ga- 
thered from the particulars we have been able 
to furnish, that this last vessel built under Mr. 
Kirby's auspices has well maintained the reputa- 
tion won by his shipbuilding establishment, and 
it is to be hoped that the present owners will 
be equally successful.—Zfiogo News. 


Emperor WirLrAM has written a letter in re- 
ply tothe address of congratulation sent by 
the magistrates of Berlin upon the occasion of 
the recurrence of New Year's Day. The letter 
of the Emperor especially dwells upon the un- 
veiling of the monument of Germania at Nie- 
derwald and the festival on the anniversary of 
the birthday of Martin Luther, and closes with 
the prediction that the maintenance of peace 
throughout the Empire is assured. The text 
of the letter is as follows :—'' I praise God that 
in His goodness it has still been vouchsafed to 
me to inaugurate the proud monument on the 
banks of the Rhine, which is destined not only 
as a perpetual commemoration of the happily 
regained unity of Germany, but also as an 
earnest sign of the invigorated and true might 
of the united German Empire. The grand 
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festival in honor of Martin Luther's birth, in 
which after four centuries the whole of evange- 
lical Christendom united with me, will not less 
ever remain for mean elevating reminiscence. 
It affords me the greatest gratification that the 
new year has come under circumstances which 
verify the hope of quiet, undisturbed times. I 
am convinced that under the blessed protection 
of peace, of the maintenance of which I have 
obtained fresh guarantees through personal 
intercourse with friendly princes, the nation will 
in the future find a prosperous development.” 
Replying to an address from the Town Council- 
lors, the Emperor said he had been able to 
devote himself to the constant services of the 
Fatherland with renewed vigor. In recognizing 
it as one of his missions to foster the friendship 
of foreign Powers, and thereby bring about a 
greater intimacy among the nations, he hoped 
those relations would not remain without a 
lasting influence for the safety and welfare of the 
whole country. 


Tue third lecture of the free series announced 
by the Evangelical Alliance, was delivered in the 
Meiji Kwaido, Tokiyo, on Friday last. The 
weather was everything that could be desired, 
and this, added to the interesting subject of the 
lecture—Buddhism and Christianity—as well as 
to the growing popularity and reputation of the 
gentlemen engaged in the work, attracted a very 
large audience. By three o'clock the hall 
was completely filled, even the galleries being 
so crowded that standing room could scarcely 
be found. The capabilities of the building are 
unfortunately limited, and when sixteen hundred 
persons had been admitted, it was found neces- 
sary to close the doors. Despite this very prac- 
tical step, and the assurances of the door-keepers 
that every available spot was occupied, numbers 
of people remained for a long time at the outer 
gates, hoping against hope that some means 
of gaining ingress would be found. The 
Rev. C. E. Eby opened the proceedings with a 
forcible appeal to the audience to give the 
lecturer a fair hearing. He read from the Fiji 
Shimpo a letter recently addressed ‘to that 
journal by an English layman on the subject of 
the disturbance made by some students during 
the delivery of the first lecture of the present 
series. The letter pointed out that Christian 
morality is just as much a part of Western civi- 
lization as steam or- electricity, and that, while 
adopting the latter, to refuse even to examine 
the former, is inconsistent with the national intel- 
ligence of Japan. The writer then went on to 
say that freedom of speech and thought is one 
of the highest privileges of civilized men, and 
that although this privilege is not yet fully en- 
joyed in Japan, the interval which separates the 
people from its enjoyment is daily growing 
narrower. Probably none were more desirous of 
bridging that interval than the student class, yet 
by way of establishing their fitness to be freed 
from all restrictions, they displayed at the Meiji 
Kwaido something of the intolerance and bigotry 
which are everywhere regarded as evidences of 
the need of control. If Christian philosophy 
was unworthy to compare with Buddhism or 
Confucianism, the intelligence of the Japanese 
people might be trusted to discriminate without 
the assistance of such devices as the students 
resorted to. The letter concluded by observing 
that the world has been in search of truth for 
many centuries ; that it would better become the 
Japanese to assist, than to impede, the search, 
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and that the people's title to self-government 
would not be strengthened did it appear that the 
effect of their contact with Western systems was 
to develop a spirit of intolerance and a disposi- 
tion to stifle honest enquiry. The reading of 
this letter was received with many noisy demon- 
strations of applause or dissent, but it was plain 
that the unruly spirits were not in the ascendant, 
and when Mr. Eby told his hearers that nothing 
was asked of them but a fair hearing ; that if any 
could not agree with what they heard, they were 
welcome to maintain their own views, and that 
the missionaries not only had no desire to con- 
trol, but were even ready to respect, their opi- 
nions, the whole audience settled quietly down 
and listened to the lecture with the utmost 
decorum and attention. It was curious to com- 
pare the reception given to Dr. Gordon with 
that accorded to the Rev. Mr. Verbeck at the 
previous lecture. The former gentleman re- 
sides in Kiyoto, whence he had come for the 
purpose of delivering this lecture. He was 
consequently an entire stranger to the people of 
Tokiyo, and his appearance on the platform 
elicited no demonstration of any sort. Dr. 
Verbeck, on the contrary, whose blameless life 
and earnest labours have made his name as 
familiar to, as it is respected by, the citizens of 
the capital, was greeted with a storm of ap- 
plause. We mention this difference, not by way 
of contrast, but because of the significance it 
ought to have for those who profess to think that 
missionary work has not yet begun to appeal to 
the Japanese through the example of the workers. 
Dr. Gordon's manner was very quiet and self- 
possessed. A little more deliberation would 
have improved his enunciation and imparted to 
it the distinctness aimed at by practiced speakers, 
but any defects that might have arisen from this 
cause were compensated by an excellent accent 
and great clearness of style. The lecture was, for 
the most par read. One might have expected to 
detect something of the Kiyoto mannerisms or 
dialect, but if these were present at all, it was in a 
degree too slight to be perceptible by ordinary 
ears. Nothing could exceed the attention paid to 
the lecture. Conspicuous in the front rows of 
the audience were several Buddhist priests, one 
of whom, a young man, exhibited at times great 
excitement; and once, springing to his feet, 
denied the accuracy of the speaker's views in 
two or three vehemently ejaculated words. His 
comrades, however, soon restrained him. They, 
on the contrary, appeared to be rather edified, 
than exasperated, by what they heard. Dr. 
Gordon began by disavowing all desire to speak 
ill of Buddhism, acknowledging frankly that it 
contains much which is worthy of admiration 
and respect, and that a religion so widespread is 
deserving of careful study. That study, how- 
ever, is difficult, he explained, because the 
Buddhism of Ceylon, which most resembles that 
taught by Gotama, is very different from the 
Buddhism prevailing in more northern lands. 
Following the example of Dr. Oldenberg and 
Rhys Davids, the enquirers first object should 
be to learn what Gotama really did teach. Only 
a small portion of the traditional accounts can be 
accepted as trustworthy, the northern Buddhists 
making, for example, a mistake of fully four 
centuries as to the time of Gotama's death. 
With regard to his teaching, there is clear 
evidence, first, that it inculcated self-deliverance 
coming from self-culture; secondly, that it did 
not recognise a soul in man; and thirdly, that it 
consequently denied any real personal existence 
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in the future. Without discussing at length the 
existence or non-existence of a saint who has 
entered Nirvana—a question whichShaka evaded 
—it may be safely asserted that the original 
teachers of Buddhism gave us positive hope of a 
future state. The Great Vehicle, of which 
Nagarijuna may be regarded as the founder, 
rose centuries later in a different part of India, 
where a different language was spoken and 
different conditions of life existed. The tenets 
of this new creed, which included salvation for 
others and was embellished by the addition of 
many fictitious beings, was taught in writings 
passed off as the work of Shaka. Thenceforth 
freer rein was given to the imagination, and there 
resulted the Japanese Buddhism of to-day, with 
all its diversities of doctrine, and its variety of 
Buddhas, of whom those worshipped by one 
sect were despised by another. The lecturer 
went into details of this part of his subject at 
some length, and deduced the conclusion that 
the Buddhists themselves feel the insufficiency 
of their faith, just as the physician, who goes 
about seeking new medicines for a disease, 
shows his dissatisfaction with the remedies he 
already possesses. Dr. Gordon anticipated a 
possible application of this same argument to 
the sectarian aspect of modern Christianity by 
pointing out that all the sects have virtually one 
Bible and all worship one God. Not evena 
Roman Catholic or a Greek Christian denies 
that the New Testament is God's revelation or 
countenances the worship of another deity. 
Buddhism leaves its followers without any satis- 
factory account of the origin of the universe: it 
does not recognise a benevolent creator, but bids 
its disciples look upon this world merely as a 
place of suffering, a world to flee from. Dis- 
believing in a creator, they necessarily have low 
ideas of sin, and are prone to lapse into im- 
morality. The lecturer dwelt with much force 
upon the false relationship of Buddhism to 
women, and his reflections upon this point 
scemed to meet with the hearty approval of his 
hearers. Indeed, it would have been difficult to 
find a more attentive or appreciative audience, 
and it cannot be doubted that the depth of study 
and thought displayed by Dr. Gordon made a 
lasting impression on all those present. Probably 
the Buddhist priests themselves heard much 
that was new to them, and carried away a con- 
siderably modified idea of their creed. We are 
presuaded that these lectures will be found to have 
opened a route leading to very marked results. 





Tue Paris Figaro gives some interesting details 
respecting a Frenchman named Soulie, who is 
believed to be the Mahdi's right-hand man, and 
to have taken a leading share in the defeat of 
the Egyptian force under Hicks Pasha. Soulie 
is described as having haunted the cafés and 
beer-shops of the Quartier Latin some seven 
years ago. He was then a young fellow of 
about 24 years, very dark and wiry, loud in talk, 
and exuberant in gesticulation. He was born 
at Algiers, where his family still reside. When 
the war broke out his family, dreading lest his 
adventurous spirit should lead him into danger, 
summoned him home to the Algerian Capital, 
where he does not appear to have pursued any 
settled occupation, Devoured with impatience, 
restless from inaction, he endeavored to find a 
vent for the fury of his temperament by the most 
perilous exercises of the acrobat and circus 
rider. On his return to Paris, about seven years 
ago, he attended the lectures of the School of 
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Mining Engineering and studied law ; but quiet 
life did not suit him, and he returned to Algiers, 
whence he wrote letters to friends in Paris, 
breathing a violent hatred to England and the 
English, whom he conceived to have used Ger- 
many as an instrument to “crush France." 
One fine morning he disappeared, and his 
friends were at.a loss to know what had become 
of him, when they suddenly heard that he had 
joined Arabi, to gratify his passion by fighting 
the English. After the collapse of Arabi he 
migrated to. Kartouan, and subsequently joined 
the False Prophet, in whose operations he is 
believed to have taken a leading part. The 
story, as told by the Figaro, may be pure 
romance, but there is this foundation for it, that 
there are many adventurers with the False Pro- 
phet, and that among them there is a Frenchman 
named Soulie. 


A Lowpox paper says:—It is a little disappoint- 
ing to find that the efforts made by cultured 
Europe to civilize the matives of the United 
States are not always appreciated as they 
deserve. It is melancholy, but it is nevertheless 
true, that the public which came to hear Oscar 
Wilde in its thousands is hardly present in 
hundreds when Mr. Matthew Arnold preaches 
the gospel of sweetness and light to it. More- 
over, while an American actress is filling Mr. 
Irving's own theatre nightly with enthusiastic 
crowds, the success of the eminent tragedian 
himself is not beyond cavil or question. He 
and Miss Terry are pronounced a great “ social 
success ;” but critical America is by no means 
convinced that they are supremely excellent on 
the boards. In Baltimore the Marylanders did 
not appreciate his “ Hamlet" (there have been 
people in England who have shared these feel- 
ings), and they disrespectfully ‘‘ roared” at the 
ghost. This was sad, but of course easily 
accounted for. “ Mr. Irving said he was favour- 
ably impressed with the Americans, but they 
were not yet fully educated to appreciate true 
artistic ability.” However, what with the mis- 
sionary journeyings of chief justices, poets, 
eminent actors, zsthetes, and others it is felt that 
things are improving in the benighted land. 


Tue Feiri Shimbun says that accurate measure- 
ments have been taken of the various dimensions 
of the celebrated statue of Daibutsu at Nara, 
with the following results :—Length of back, 38 
feet ; length of face, 8 feet ; breadth of face, 6 ft. 
7 inches ; long diameter of ear 2 ft. 3 in.; length 
of eye, 2 ft. 5 in.; length of nose, 3 ft. 5 in.; 
height of nose z ft. 6 in.; diameter of nostril, 
2 ft.; length of mouth, 2 ft. 6 in.; length of hand, 
4 ft. 8in.; circumference of waist, 25 ft. 





Turspav night was an unfortunate time for 
Tokiyo. Probably not one man in a thousand 
went to bed without an apprehension that he 
would be roused by the fire-bell, for the spring- 
like temperature of Sunday and Monday had 
been succeeded by a bitter wind from the north- 
east which blew throughout the day and showed 
no disposition to go down with the sun. One 
would fancy that in such a time the citizens 
would be doubly careful to guard against fires ; 
and so they are, doubtless. But, on the other 
hand, the opportunity for incendiarisms is rare, 
and as this variety of trade has been under a 
cloud lately, owing to the vigilance of the police, 
the blustery weather of the 4th was speedily 
turnedtoaccount. Ata little after cight o'clock, 
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flames were discovered issuing from an empty 
house in the rear of a cook-shop near Nihon- 
bashi. The firemen were soon on the spot, and 
the people, who have been taught by recent 
experience to think that a conflagration need not 
extend beyond one or two roofs, worked with a 
will. But the wind was too much for them. It 
carried the sparks to a neighbouring timber- 
yard, and, in little more than two hours, four 
hundred houses were in ruins. This is the most 
destructive fire by which Tokiyo has been visited 
during the present winter. 


* 
are 


The Nichi Nichi Shimbun gives the following 
particulars :—The fire originated in a dwelling 
close to a restaurant known as Yoshidaya. A 
strong N.W. wind was unfortunately blowing at 
the time, so that the flames were speedily carried 
to Kawasegoku-cho, Sanai-cho, Shinyemon-cho, 
and thence to the creek. The fire at one time 
threatened to cross the river, and in that case 
there would no doubt have been a second 
edition of the fearful Hakuya-cho conflagration. 
But just at this point the fire-proof buildings 
of the Thirty-third National Bank effectually 
checked the progress of the flames. About 11.10 
p.m. the fire was at last under control, after 
having burned fiercely for three hours. The 
Thirty-third National Bank distributed 200 yen 
among the sufferers from the fire. 

o*s 

A few hours later, at 20 minutes past 5 in the 
morning, another incendiary succeeded in set- 
ting fire to the lumber house of a maker of wine 
measures in Minami-Shimbó-chó, Kanda ward. 
The conflagration spread in both directions 
destroying 77 houses in the street leading to 
H'totsu-bashi and ro2 in the opposite side. 
This fire was got under by half-past six o'clock, so 
that in little more than an hoar's time, it reduced 
179 houses to ashes and half destroyed nine. 
Unfortunately the affair was not without loss of 
life. A fireman who carried the ma/oy of one 
of the companies was caught by the flames and 
burned to death. Yet another conflagration 
occurred the same night in the suburb called 
Maye-no-mura. The flames broke out in a gate- 
house and destroyed five houses. Thus the total 
loss suffered in the capital between sunset on Tues- 
day and sunrise on Wednesday was 584 houses. 


From what wonderful sources the vernacular 
newspapers derive their information, we are 
often at a loss to divine. The latest rumour 
circulated by them, and readily taken up by the 
foreign local press, is that trouble has occurred 
between this country and China, and that His 
Excellency Soyeshima is about to proceed to 
Peking for the purpose of negotiating with the 
T'sung-li Yamén. The whole of this story is a 
baseless fabrication. There is no trouble with 
China, and Mr. Soyeshima is not about to pro- 
ceed to Peking. 


Savs the New York Zimes:—“ Mr. Arnold 
dreamed of meeting the farmer in some pleasant 
field, guiding the plow with one hand and holding 
wide open in his other some such work as the 
‘Iliad’ in. the original Greek, the ‘ Prophecy of 
Isaiah,” in Hebrew, or perhaps ‘Culture and 
Anarchy,’ in exquisite English. With this man 
Mr. Arnold would engage in conversation, and, 
without once checking the progress of the plow, 
the farmer would speak with decorous en- 
thusiasm of the Hellenic spirit, and would sug- 
gest—in a parenthesis—that alkaline soil might 
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be improved by treating it with sulphuric acid, 
or that zeit-geist is unequalled as a fertilizer. 
Sweetness and light would exude from every 
crevice of the farmer's straw hat, and Mr. Arnold 
would beg the favor of sitting reverently at his feet 
during ‘nooning’ and listening to the wisdom 
which, under the stimulus of snowy bread and 
golden honey, this king of men would impart.” 
The Zrmes adds that farmers like this don't grow 
in America, 





Accorptnc to the records of the Police Depart- 
ment, the number of houses where thefts were 
committed in Tokiyo and its suburbs during the 
month of January was 1,063; the number of 
suicides was 41; the number of houses burned, 
533 the number of murders, 2; of attempted 
murders, 1 ; of rapes, 2; of money-forgers, 1; 
of forgers of official seals, 1 ; of thieves arrested, 
162 ; of houses robbed with violence, 38; and 
of burglars arrested, 20. 





Tue receipts on account of revenue, says a 
home paper, from April 1, 1883, to January 
5, 1884, were £61,273,255, against £60,716,410 
in the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing financial year. The net expenditure was 
(66,616,694, against £68,861,712 to the same 
date in the previous year. The Treasury ba- 
lances on January 5 amounted to £1,801,152, 
and at the same date in 1883 to £1,758,096. 





Tue Yomiuri Shimbun says that the value of 
the deliveries from foreign firms to Japanese 
in Yokohama during last month (Feb.) was 
1,355,293 dollars, while the deliveries to foreign 
firms from January 26th to February 27th 
amounted to 636,087 dollars, the balance in favour 
of imports being, therefore, $719,206. 


Ir is said that the applications for railway bonds, 
up to the zoth instant, amounted to 8,300,000 
ven, whereas the quantity to be sold was only 
five millions. One of the Tokiyo journals, men- 
tioning this, says that if such a sum can be 
collected in less than a month, the railway will 
probably be completed in five years instead of ten. 


Ir is now stated that the trains have been cross- 
ing the new bridge over the river Karasu, on 
the Tokiyo-Takasaki line, since the 23rd of last 
month, and that the building of the station at 
Takasaki has been commenced, so that the road 
will be open for traffic throughout before the 
end of the present month. 


His Excellency Tanaka, President of the Council 
of State, has presented to the Armoury at Kudan 
two swords ; one by the renowned Masatsune and 
the other by the scarcely less celebrated Sukemune. 





A Toxtyo newspaper tells of a wonderful Zar 
caught by some fishermen of Tobashiri in Higo. 
The fish measured six feet two inches from head 
to tail and four feet across the body. Sucha 
Tai was never before heard of in Japan. 


We are informed that the P. & O. steamship 
Kashgar left Hongkong at 1 p.m. on Thursday 
for this port, v; Nagasaki and Hiogo, and that 
the English mails of 25th January are on board 
the City of Tokio. The Pacific Mail steamer 
was to leave Hongkong on the 3rd inst. at 3 p.m. 





We read in a vernacular journal that Japanese 
kites have become fashionable in Europe and 
that 120,000, of various descriptions, were 
recently exported from Yokohama, 
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JAPAN TEAS. 
—: 

HE Notification issued over the signa- 

tures of the Ministers of Home Affairs 
and of Agriculture and Commerce, for the 
purpose of encouraging the formation of 
guilds to deal with fraudulent practices in 
connection with the manufacture of tea, is 
perhaps the only step which can be offi- 
cially taken in this most important matter. 
Among persons engaged in the production 
ofboth tea and silk, we have been ac- 
customed to hear, during the past two or 
three years, constant complaints of the 
reckless adulteration carried on by un- 
principled dealers, to the virtual extinction 
of honest commerce. The effort made by 
the Ito-gwaisha, in 1881, to accomplish a 
reform in the case of silk failed, owing to 
causes which need not be discussed now. 
It requires, however, no giít of prophecy 
to see that the greater part of the scheme 
contemplated by the promoters of the 
Ni-adzukarisho will, sooner or later, be 
carried out, and that the trade in the noble 
article will be freed from the clumsy abuses 
which at present disfigure it. But this 
result will probably be deferred for some 
time still. The initiatory experiment, made 
three years ago, exercised a sort of para- 
lytic effect upon producers and dealers 
throughout the country, and left them 
neither strength nor inclination to re-com- 
bine, whether for a good or a bad purpose. 
The false principles on which the tea trade 
is conducted are, if possible, more injurious 
toits development and vitality, while being, 
at the same time less capable of correction 
under purely private auspices. Tea pro- 
ducers have, at present, no effective incen- 
tive to improve or purify their methods. 
The better the parcels they send to Yoko- 
hama, the larger margin is left for profitable 
mixing. As a rule Japanese traders in 
the foreign settlements do not want the 
best and least adulterated article only. 
They want varieties which can be craftily 
mixed, and sold at a price considerably 
above the average of the united parcels. 
It does not much matter, either, whether a 
tea comes to market well fired or ill fired, 
well packed or ill packed, damp or dry. It 
must all undergo the same processes of 
re-firing, colouring, andre-packing. The 
identity of every Japanese, whether pro- 
ducer or dealer, concerned in preparing 
or bringing forward the tea, is completely 
obliterated before the staple leaves Yoko- 
hama. Whatever it was originally, it goes 
forward under a foreign chop and in a fo- 
reign name. Nothing more conducive to 
fraudulent practices could be conceived. 
Expediency is the parent of commercial 
probity. If merchants were not persuaded 
that honesty is the best policy, very few of 
them would remain permanently honest. 
History contains no instance of a. national 
effort to check abuses in any particular 
trade. In the competition of individuals 
the public has its only guarantee against 
wholesale adulteration. But in the Japa- 
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nese tea trade the competition of individuals 
and the rivalry of districts have no practical 
existence. All distinctions disappear in 
the foreign godown. The scheme mapped 
out in the Notification of the two Ministers 
is evidently designed to correct this fault. 
Each prefecture is to have its central guild 
and branch guilds, in which will be enrolled 
everybody engaged in the tea business. 
The measures adopted by the guilds for 
the prevention of adulteration and the in- 
troduction of improved methods of firing 
and packing, are to be devised by them- 
selyes, and embodied in bye-laws which 
will be submitted for the approval of the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce. 
Every parcel of tea will be stamped with 
the stamp of the guild and marked with 
the name of the producer or dealer, the in- 
tention evidently being to send it forward 
to the place of export ready for immediate 
shipment. The conception is very thorough. 
There will be no outsiders ; no free-lances 
watching for an opportunity to shoot worth- 
less rubbish upon the market. Parcels not 
properly stamped and marked will be 
effectually excluded. A spirit of rivalry 
will thus be quickly educated in the various 
districts, and we may soon expect to see 
guilds as jealous of their stamps as an 
European manufacturer of his trade-mark. 

On the other hand, will the benefits of 
this system extend beyond the open ports? 
That is a question upon the answer to 
which depends in a great measure the 
ultimate success of the scheme. If the 
parcels of tea go forward without re-firing 
or re-packing, and bearing the marks of 
the Japanese producers in combination 
with those of the foreign exporters, the 
trade will be placed upon a sound and 
satisfactory basis. We have pointed out 
before now that the re-firing carried on in 
Yokohama ought to be quite needless. 
Unquestionably it is necessary at present, 
butthe necessity arises entirely from the 
faulty methods of firing and packing em- 
ployed by the Japanese, and it is precisely 
to correct these methods that the guilds 
are to be formed. Here, however, the 
Japanese must be prepared to encounter 
resolute opposition. They are probably 
prepared to encounterit. For they know 
as well as we that the tea-firing godowns 
in the open ports are a source of consider- 
able profit to commission merchants. The 
money actually spent in re-firing, colour- 
ing, and re-packing the tea is often little 
more than a moiety of the charges entered 
against these operations. Apart from this, 
too, few houses will be willing to risk the 
experiment of shipping Japanese teas by 
muster. Confidence sufficient to justify 
this will be very slowly established and 
reluctantly acknowledged. That it will 
ultimately be established, do not 
the slightest doubt, because 
the true interests of both sides suggest 
the advisability of freeing the trade from 
a superfluous tax, for that is the only term 
properly applicable to the re-firing and re- 
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packing at the open ports. Even if these 
operations had not created an expensive 
custom, an immense saving could be 
effected by performing them once for all 
at the places of production, where labour 
fuel and wood are much cheaper than in 
Yokohama or Kobe. But habits which 
have become sources of profit are difficult 
to eradicate. The first experience of 
the Japanese in this matter will be dis- 
appointment. They will be told that their 
teas were good enough already, and that 
if they choose to spend money on guilds 
and reforms they cannot expect the tea to 
bear the charges. Probably their best 
plan will be to send some parcels forward 
on consignment, through foreign merchants 
of repute if they can find men willing 
to interest themselves honestly on be- 
half of the scheme. Once let the reputation 
of the pure, uncoloured tea, retaining its 
original aroma, fresh from the hands of the 
producer, and free from the dirty additions 
it receives in Yokohama—once let that 
reputation be established beyond the water, 
and the rest is easy. Of course there will 
be some outcry about official interference 
with commerce. We can easily foresee 
the peculiar directions interested crit 
will take. But the tea trade has got into 
a groove which is fatal to its healthy 
development and from which nothing but 
governmental action can rescue it. 





TREATY REVISION AND THE 
“HOCHI SHIMBUN." 
ee ERAN 

IGHTLY or wrongly it is generally 
supposed that relations of an inti- 

mate nature exist between Mr. OKUMA, 
and the Hocht Shimbun. That journal, 
at all events, gets the credit of repre- 
senting the political party which has ac- 
knowledged the leadership of the former 
Minister of Finance the 
of 1882, internal evidence is not 
wanting that the paper is better versed 
in the mysteries of officialdom than most 
of its contemporaries. The article which 
we reproduce from its columns to-day may 
therefore be regarded as an expression of 
powerful opinion on the subject of treaty 
revision. Indeed it probably embodies the 
policy endorsed by the whole Liberal party, 
if not by the whole nation. A very simple 
policy it is; so simple that the gist of it 
may be expressed in half-a dozen words: 
namely, the country must not be opened to 
foreign trade and residence until Japan 
recovers her judicial authority. The writer 
surrounds this, the kernel of his ideas, with 
a great many shells of needless argument 
based on a false hypothesis. He assumes 
that there has been officially submitted to 
the Treaty Powers and accepted by them 
a scheme for opening the country on the 
condition that jurisdiction over foreigners in 
the interior shall be exercised by mixed 
courts. Enough has been divulged of 
the proposals advanced by the Japanese 
Government to enable us to know 
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that this is a wholly false conception. 
Mixed courts have never been contem- 
plated. What has been proposed, we 
believe, is that a number of competent 
European and American experts should be 
appointed to the Japanese judiciary, and 
should constitute a majority of the judges 
in every case where a foreigner is con- 
cerned. This is something altogether 
different from mixed courts, a species of 
tribunal which, as the Hochi Shimbun 
justly points out, is open to many grave 
objections. The laws administered by these 
foreign judges, in conjunction with their 
Japanese colleagues, would be Japanese 
laws, though pending the promulgation of 
the civil and commercial codes now in 
course of preparation, there would neces- 
sarily be vested in the foreign judges a 
certain discretionary power sufficient to 
prevent any failure of justice as Westerns 
understand the term. 

It cannot be denied that in making this 
proposal the Japanese Government concedes 
agreat deal. The appointment of aliens 
to positions of such importance and involv- 
ing the exercise of such powers is in itself 
a convincing evidence that there exists an 
earnest desire to guarantee justice and 
protect the interests of foreigners. The 
principal arguments advanced by those 
who oppose any modification of the existing 
exterritorial system, are two : first, that the 
criminal codes, promulgated in 1881, how- 
ever excellent in themselves, cannot yet 
have found efficient administrators; and 
secondly, that the civil laws at present ex- 
isting are imperfect and not fit to be 
applied to Westerns. Both these argu- 
ments possess much validity from a foreign 
standpoint, but both are met by the 
measure mentioned above. If the very 
limited amount of criminal jurisdiction 
which it is proposed to entrust at first 
to Japanese tribunals were virtually con- 
trolled by Western experts, and if a foreign 
sutor in a civil case knew that the 
universally acknowledged principles of 
justice would be dealt out to him by lawyers 
of his own race, possible misapplications 
of the criminal, and failures of the civil, 
codes would cease to be worthy of con- 
sideration. A great deal of what is written 
on this subject is calculated to obscure the 
judgment of the public. People forget that 
half of the civil jurisdiction is already exer- 
cised by the Japanese, and that it is 
exercised in a way which for the past two 
or three years has elicited warm encomiums 
from foreigners themselves. If, further, its 
exercise were presided over by Western 
judges, there is difficulty in discovering any 
rational cause for apprehension. Were 
there no grave disadvantages resulting from 
the present system, to continue it until the 
laws of Japan and her judiciary were such 
as to satisfy the highest standard of civiliza- 
tion might be the safest course on the 
whole. But there are grave disadvantages, 
and not the smallest of them is well illus- 
trated in the Mochi Shimbun’s article. 
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The mediatization of the Government 
in 1868 was effected by men who had 
applied themselves to the work originally 
with a double purpose: namely, the over- 
throw of the Shogunate and the expulsion 
offoreigners. The latter object was mo- 
tived in part by traditions which had 
descended from the days of Spanish and 
Dutchintrigues, but chiefly by an altogether 
mistaken conception of Western civiliza- 
tion. Among the foremost promoters of 
this erroneous antipatliy in the early times 
were some who, before the Restoration 
was accomplished, had bappily learned by 
foreign travel how false were their notions, 
and what large advantages were to be 
gained by cultivating the intercourse their 
country had hitherto refused to permit. 
Made wise by experience, these statesmen 
lost no time in applying to their conserva- 
tive colleagues the same medicine that had 
cured their own blindness. Thenceforth 
the utmost resources of an ill-furnished 
treasury scarcely sufficed to defray the 
expenses of foreign tours, which, were re- 
garded by the superficial observer, as the 
mere gratification of a costly curiosity, but 
were in reality an important factor in the 
wise policy that so speedily dispelled the 
country's prejudices and led it to pursue 
the path of progress with eager feet. Our 
present purpose does not require that we 
should dwell upon this phase of Japan's 
history farther than to note the two deduc- 
tions it suggests : first, that her anti-foreign 
feeling thirty years ago was mainly the 
outcome of ignorance; and secondly, that 
it was consequently a feeling which the 
Government could, and actually did, adopt 
successful measures to dispel. But for 
some time past there has been growing up 
among the people a different feeling ; a 
feeling which is the consequence of know- 
ledge, not the issue of ignorance, and 
which is entirely beyond the reach of any 
remedy the Government may devise. The 
Japanese are learning to think that what- 
ever solid advantages the material civiliza- 
tion of the West may possess, its moral 
civilization is incompetent to endure the 
test of practice, and wholly powerless to 
regulate the intercourse of nations. The 
Hochi Shimbun’s article is not singular in 
the epithets it applies to foreigners. 
Other journals of various political creeds 
have been telling us, during the past two 
orthree years, that Westerns are selfish, 
masterful, and arbitrary in their treatment 
of Easterns ; that they set might and profit 
far above right and justice in their inter- 
national dealings. But the Zochi Shim- 
bun’s article, though not singular in the 
use of these terms, is singular in its 
manner of using them. It does not at- 
tempt to demonstrate their applicability. 
It does not even hint that there is need of 
demonstration. It quietly assumes that 
the description applied to foreigners and 
their moral fashions will be accepted by 
the public as an incontrovertible premise. 





Perhaps, on the whole, foreigners them- 







selves will not be disposed to deny the pro- 
priety of this assumption. The most 
ardent advocates of the status quo, the 
most violent opponents of any modification 
that would permit extended intercourse, 
have never thought it necessary to base 
their objections on any higher ground 
than their own selfish apprehensions. Ap- 
proach the question how we may, we always 
arrive at the same conclusion, the same ter- 
minus of every conservative contention :— 
“Your systems are not worthy of our con- 
fidence. Formerly you distrusted us too 
much to throw your country open; now 
we distrust you too much to let you throw 
it open." That, being the interpretation 
put upon their conduct by foreigners 
themselves, is, not unnaturally, the view 
taken of itby Japanese. The Hochi Shim- 
bun reflects the opinion of nearly all 
the educated classes when it says, that the 
treaties which suited Japan’s condition a 
quarter of a century ago are not suited to 
her condition to-day, and that if justice 
alone were considered, their provisions 
would have been revised long ago. 

To some minds it may possibly seem a 
small matter that a conviction of this sort 
should take possession of the Japanese. It 
may seem a small matter that the progress 
of Western civilization in this country, and 
therefore throughout the Orient, should be 
checked by the unworthy aspects that civi- 
lization presents when justice demands any 
sacrifice of it. It may seem a small matter 
that there should spring into life again a 
desire to keep foreigners at arm's length, 
and a wish to circumscribe their inter- 
course. It may seem a small matter that 
the nation should revert to prejudices no 
longer prompted by ignorance, and no 
longer within reach of the remedies that 
formerly softened them. These, we say, 
are contingencies which many persons will 
point to with disdain as visionary and un- 
practical. But we venture to think, on the 
contrary, that they are eminently practical. 
On the value attached to them now must 
depend, in a great measure, the nature of 
our political and commercial relations with 
Japan in the future. At present the policy 
of the nation is still moulded by the men 
who were chiefly instrumental in dispelling 
the traditional antipathies of former years. 
How long will the influence of these men 
remain paramount for good if the nation 
learns to believe that the conciliatory atti- 
tude they have adopted only encourages 
foreign arbitrariness, and that the reforms 
they have advocated receive no practical 
recognition abroad? Underlying the ut- 
terances of the conservatives who would 
withhold from Japan every independent 
power she does not already possess, there 
is an easily discernible conviction, that 
should her policy at any time assume an 
unsatisfactory aspect, the violent methods 
of former years will always be available 
to correct it. But if Japan's progress has 
not yet persuaded European States to treat 
with her on an equal footing, it has at last 
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deprived them of all willingness to revert 
to their methods. We shall 
never again see English ships and English 
soldiers employed to support a policy such 
as that pursued towards Japan between 
1860 and 1870. That resource may be 
finally dismissed as unavailable. Whether 
or no our relations with this country are to 
be mutually comfortable, must depend 
upon the spirit educated by our inter- 
course, not on any fresh exercise of the 
strength we once employed so freely. 
Under these circumstances it may be worth 
while to consider whether the illiberal 
policy so freely advocated by a section of 
the foreign community is even selfishly 
sensible, and whether the best way to 
make this country a pleasant place of resi- 
dence is to justify the epithets applied to 
foreigners by the Hochi Shimbun. 


masterful 


THE “LONDON AND CHINA EX- 
PRESS” ON TREATY REVISION. 
EXP CPUS 

HE London and China Express writes 
about Japanese treaty revision in a 
studiously moderate tone but with a lament- 
ably small appreciation of the situation. 
“ The desire to abolish the distinction ” 
(between Westerns and Easterns in Japan) 
“is purely sentimental,” says our contem- 
porary, “and although we can sympathise 
with the sentiment, we are persuaded that 
the friction caused by disregarding it is 
less dangerous, than the friction that would 
be caused by subjecting foreigners, against 
their will, to a system of judicial procedure 
which they view with suspicion and dis- 
like." The more this comparison is con- 
sidered, the more wonderful does it appear. 
On one side we have the sentiment of a 
nation of 37 millions; on the other, the 
sentiment of two or three thousand aliens. 
For in whatever self-complacent garb the 
“suspicion and dislike” of foreigners be 
dressed, they are just as much matters of 
sentiment as the desire of the Japanese to 
recover their rights of jurisdiction. Nay 
more, the Japanese sentiment is a worthy 
sentiment; it is a sentiment which every 
independent people ought to feel and with 
which every independent people ought to 
sympathise. Can the same be said of the 
"suspicion and dislike" which constitute 
the ingredients of the foreign sentiment? 
Can it be pretended that these spring from 
any noble impulse or have their origin in 
any better instinct than race prejudice ? 
By all means let us get our premises clearly 
defined, however hurtful to our pride the 
process may prove. Here are a handful of 
strangers declaring, in one breath, that 
they will not submit to the jurisdiction of. 
the country in which they reside, because 
they have a suspicion and a dislike of 
everything Oriental ; and, in the next, that 
they regard any attempt on the part of 
this country to assert its independent 
rights as a mere matter of sentiment un- 
worthy to be classed with their own race 
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antipathies. This is our contemporary's 
humiliating version of the situation. Let 
us follow him a step farther and see what 
Japan's "pure sentiment" amounts to. 
“It is admitted," he continues, ‘that the 
system of exterritoriality must be modified 
before either Japan or China can be fully 
thrown open; that foreigners cannot be 
allowed to traveland reside at will through- 
out a country by whose magistracy they 
decline to be tried. But that is a question 
for the future ; and we are persuaded that 
it will, for some time to come, prove a 
stumbling block in the way of completely 
free intercourse." It appears, then, that 
until this “ pure sentiment" of the Japa- 
nese is gratified, their country cannot be 
thrown open. That, too, is a small matter, 
we presume, not comparable with the fric- 
tion that might be caused by preferring the 
rights of a nation to the “suspicion and 
dislike” of a few strangers, whose only 
interest in the country is a commercial 
interest. Japan is daily assured that the 
material gain which must accrue to her by 
the removal of all restrictions upon fo- 
reign intercourse would be enormous. She 
is daily assured that by its commerce alone 
can a nation acquire wealth and respect. 
She is daily assured that the speediest way 
to develop her commerce is to throw her 
ports open to the ships of the world and 
her territories to the capital and enterprise 
of all nations. She wants to follow this 
advice. She hasan incontrovertible right 
to follow it. 
universe that has any claim to perpetuate 
her isolation, or to limit the liberty she 
accords to her visitors. Yet when she 
tries to take this step so materially im- 
portant, she is told that her endeavour is 
purely sentimental. Equally, too, it was 
pure sentiment that induced Western 
Powers to send fleets and envoys, a quarter 
of a century ago, to force foreign inter- 
course upon Japan. Material interests had 
nothing to do with that proceeding. From 
the first it has been a pleasant jest to tell 
this nation what a member of the Yoko- 
hama Chamber of Commerce told it the 
other day, that “it cannot aspire to be 
considered enlightened and civilized while 
it closes the land as it is closed at present." 
The more sedulous and importunate a 
country shows itself in its endeavours to 
remove the obstacles from its path to en- 
lightenment and civilization, the more it is 
to be regarded as sentimental and unprac- 
tical, especially if these obstacles take 
the form of foreign suspicion and dislike. 
Little by little we shall arrive at a correct 
definition of the situation. The London 
and China Express has helped us along 
considerably. It has shown that Japan 
cannot be opened, cannot have intercourse 
with the rest of the world, cannot carry on 
an unrestricted commerce, cannot attain 
civilization and enlightenment, because the 
dislike and suspicion of two or three thou- 
sand foreigners, who have nothing to do 
with the country except to make money 


out of it, might develop inconvenient fric- 
tion in the process. 


There is not a power in the| 


FRANCE, CHINA, AND JAPAN. 
L——À—— 

N an article chiefly directed to show 

that Japan's recent refusal to take part 
with France in a war against China was a 
grave error, the Echo du Japon says that 
the Japan Mail is written by a “ prosti- 
tuted pen ” and calls its editor a “ reptile." 
This language, unknown among educated 
men, and scarcely becoming a professed 
vindicator of France's honour, would 
relieve us from any obligation to notice 
M. Tricovu’s champion, did not our con- 
temporary's excitement take the form of 
an accusation that we do "not let any 
opportunity escape to attack France and 
insult her representatives.” The proxi- 
mate cause of the Echo’s outburst appears 
to be an article reproduced by us from the 
Pall Mall Budget, in which “ that horrible 
nightmare of Sedan" is mentioned. This 
vicarious evidence of our “hatred for 
France" is of a piece with the other proofs 
advanced by our contemporary. He 
charges us, for example, with refusing to 
see any in China's claims of 
suzerainty over Riukiu, while fully re- 
cognizing the validity of similar claims 
advanced by her with regard to Annam. 
He might, with equal justice, have accused 
us of asserting that Annam belongsto Great 
Britain. We have repeatedly and in the 
most distinct terms: declared that, in our 
opinion, China's suzerain rights over Annam 
do not deserve practical consideration, and 
are only to be regarded as worn-out tradi- 
tions. But of her right to have a voice in 
the foreign occupation of a territory which 
touches her own, and through which runs 
the chief line of communication with one 
of her wealthiest provinces, we entertain 
an altogether different idea. That is a 
right connected with the integrity of her 
empire ; a right which she has the strongest 
motives to defend, and which France has 
no title to ignore. If to entertain and 
express this opinion is to exhibit “ senti- 
ments of hatred" against the French 
nation, we regret the inference but cannot, 
for that reason, alter our views. It would 
appear, however, that the gravamen of our 
offence contained in our occasional 
criticisms of M. Tricou’s policy. That 
official, as his champion, the Echo du 
Japon, acknowledges, expended a great 
deal of diplomatic energy in an attempt to 
entangle Japan in an offensive alliance 
with France against China. ‘He essayed,” 
we quote from the Echo du Fapon, “to 
make the Japanese Government com- 
prehend that there was an advantage to be 
gained by seizing this favorable opportunity 
to force China to recognize, as an accom- 
plished and definitive fact, the annexation 
of the Riukiu Islands." Such an essay, 
and above all the methods adopted to 
further it, were unworthy of the representa- 
tive of a great nation. France is able to 
fight her own battles with China. She has 
no need of Japanese aid. If M. TRICOU 
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entertains towards her neighbour, his 
scheme was a deliberate attemptto convert 
wise friendship into profitless enmity. If 
he knew nothing, nor took the trouble to 
ascertain anything, about those sentiments, 
he made the strange error of attempting 
to deal with materials which he did not 
understand. Japan is not in any way 
concerned to obtain from China a re- 
cognition of the present status of Riu- 
kiu. She might as well ask the Court at 
Peking to authorize the recent conversion 
of Yezo into a prefecture. The Riukiu 
Islands had formed an integral part of the 
Satsuma fief for more than two and a half 
centuries when the rulers of this country 
brought them, in common with other fiefs, 
under the administration of the mediatized 
government. What happened was simply 
a change of polity, not an “annexation ” 
of territory. The plan, attributed to M. 
TRICOU by the Echo du Japon, of per- 
suading Japan “to force China to recog- 
nize the annexation ” of the islands, showed 
a ludicrous misconception of the situation. 
Japan’s action with regard to Riukiu was 
an exercise of her own sovereign rights. 
It needed no recognition at the hands of 
any foreign Power. It is true that, in de- 
ference to China’s request and General 
GRANT's mediation, she consented to a 
settlement proposed by the former. But 
China having withdrawn from her own 
proposition, and the Riukiu Islands having 
been part of a Japanese fief for 268 years 
and a Japanese prefecture for 9, this 
country neither is under any obligation, 
not has any need, to consult the Peking 
Government about their status. So far 
as the Riukiu question was concerned, 
M. TRICOU could not have offered Japan 
any counsel more opposed to her interests 
than to assume an aggressive attitude to- 
wards a passive neighpour about a matter in 
which she has always denied that neigh- 
bour's right to interfere. On the other 
aspect of his counsel; on its reckless indif- 
ference to the friendly relations that ought 
toexist, and which Japan earnestly desires 
toestablish, between the twoempires, and on 
its cruel callousness to everything but the 
selfish interests of his country’s aggressive 
vertigo, there is no necessity to dwell. 
We are informed now that Japan will rue 
her lost opportunity when she finds the 
Black Flags sweeping down upon the Riu- 
kiu Islands ; for that, according to the Echo 
du Fapon's prediction, is to be the final 
escapade of those valiant free-booters. 
They are to be headed for Riukiu by a 
process which we cannot pretend to ap- 
preciate. China will not dare to take them 
in, we are told, and yet cannot refuse to 
give them asylum. Therefore she will bid 
them go and take what they can getin 
Riukiu. This is the chimera to guard 
against which Japan ought to have waged 
a precautionary war on her neighbour! 
With France's assistance she might have 
contrived to beat back the onset of these 
few hundred bandits: single-handed she 
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will be helpless. Such is the apology 
offered for M. TRiCOU'S policy; a mis- 
chievous policy of intimidation and in- 
trigue; a policy as unworthy of the great 
name of France as it is suited to the 
intemperance of its advocates. We be- 
lieve, and have always expressed our 
belief, that every province added to the 
French possessions in Cochin-China, will 
be a distinct gain to the cause of civiliza- 
tion. For this reason, and because of the 
friendship Englishmen in general bear for 
their natural ally, our inclinations are all 
in favour of the speedy and complete con- 
summation of French plans in Annam. 
But between our wishes for France’s suc- 
cess and our ideas of the abstract justice of 
her proceedings, there is a wide interval ; 
while, so far as M. TRICOU is concerned, 
in his attempts to plunge the Orient in 
war and in his diplomatic tactics generally, 
we recognise nothing that Frenchmen are 
concerned to defend. The Echo du Fapon 
apparently thinks that it can establish M 
TRICOU'S reputation for statesmanship and 
sagacity by calling the editor of the Japan 
Mail a "reptile" We have no objection 
whatsoever to the process. It is harmless, 
characteristic, and not altogether unbe- 
coming to the principles which our con- 
temporary advocates. 





THE TOKIYO HARBOUR SCHEME. 
Pe CE 

ONSTANT allusions are made by the 

vernacular press to the projected con- 
struction of a harbour at Shinagawa. The 
idea has been entertained for many years, 
but hitherto its practical fruits have been 
confined to occasional desultory discussions 
and surveys. So far as we know, the plan 
is feasible enough. Its main feature is the 
banking off of the River Sumida, which con- 
stantly carries down inconvenient quantities 
of mudand silt. If this were effected, ships 
of considerable size could come alongside 
wharves built at Tsukiji and Shinagawa. 
One consequence of such a work would 
be a great appreciation in the value of the 
foreign concession at the former place. 
Lots on the sea front especially would 
command high prices. Owners of real 
estate there may find in this outlook some 
consolation for the certainty that so soon 
as the interior of Japan is thrown open to 
foreign residence, the present colony at 
Tsukiji will be scattered to the four winds 
of heaven. It is essentially a missionary 
colony, held together only by the difficulty 
of living outside treaty limits. Many of 
the houses have been built under the 
auspices and with the funds of American 
or English missions, while others have 
been purchased by missionaries from mer- 
chants who found that foreign trade 
declined to take root in that part of the 
capital. There is at present a certain air of 
comfort and compactness about the place. 
The southerly breezes blow in freshly 
enough from the sea in the summer, and 
in the winter the north wind expends half 
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its bitterness among the streets and alleys 
of the city before it reaches the little con- 
gregation of churches and churchmen. The 
residents, too, though few of them receive, 
for lives of untiring toil and wearing brain 
work, salaries that would compare favor- 
ably with the stipend of a clerk in a mer- 
chant's office, nevertheless manage to 
banish from their neighbourhood every 
evidence of the financial struggle in which 
one fancies they must always be engaged. 
Thrift and economy go along way when 
they are supplemented by the absence of 
any desires which the plainest fare will not 
satisfy. Still, though at first sight it looks 
as though the missionaries had settled per- 
manently at Tsukiji, and would reluctantly 
exchange the conveniences they have ac- 
cumulated there for the hardships of life in 
a remote Japanese village, the truth is that 
they are eagerly watching for the time 
when it will be possible for them to make 
the change. Tsukiji will then be virtually 


-| untenanted, unless, in the interim, the har- 


bour scheme has sufficiently matured to 
offer fresh attractions to the mercantile 
class. We have our own doubts about the 
latter contingency. Many a year of stout 
opposition will be needed to rob Yoko- 
hama of its present supremacy as the 
centre of Japan's foreign trade. If it were 
less accessible from the capital, the case 
might be different; but communication of 
every sort between the two places is now 
so easy that the mere addition of a harbour 
would scarcely elevate Tokiyo to the posi- 
tion of an invincible rival. If, again, the 
anchorage at Yokohama were unsafe or 
inconvenient, Tokiyo’s chances would be 
better, but in the course of years the har- 
bour regulations will probably find their 
way through the seventeen-chambered 
labyrinth of diplomacies which now obstruct 
the passage of any useful measure, and it 
may reasonably be hoped that Kanagawa 
Bay will not have silted up entirely in the 
interim. Therefore, on the whole, we 
incline to the belief that Yokohama will 
hold its own for many a year to come, and 
that its monopoly of foreign trade will not 
be seriously challenged even by such a 
combination as Tokiyo plus a harbour at 
Shinagawa. On the other hand, looking 
at the question in the abstract, there ap- 
pears to be more speculation than sapience 
about this plan of bringing the deep sea up 
to the streets of Tokiyo. The instinct of 
all nations has been to. place their capitals 
beyond immediate reach from the coast. 
Tokiyo, indeed, may be quoted as an ap- 
parent exception, but Tokiyo was not born 
to the greatness it subsequently attained. 
In its origin it was only the castle town of 
a powerful feudal chief, whose stronghold, 
virtually impregnable in the days of spears 
and matchlocks, was nevertheless well 
retired from the water's edge. Nature, 
too, has been kind to the city, for thethree 
great rivers that water the plain in which 
it lies, have gradually filled up the bay 
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impossible. Butthe citizens are not con- 
tent to profit by the protection nature 
provides for them. They wish to have 
wharves where big ships can lie comfort- 
ably, and for the sake of this gain, they are 
willing to bring their warehouses and 
within easy range of floating 
batteries. We live in what is called a 
commercial age. There will doubtless be 
found many practical persons ready to 
laugh at the notion that a city should 
weigh the chimera of bombardment against 
the acquisition of quays and an anchorage. 
It is not, however, a question of harbour or 
no harbour, but of choosing between two 
harbours. Yokohama is the natural har- 
bour of Tokiyo ; neither too far away to be 
inconvenient nor too near to be dangerous. 
If Tokiyo is resolved to fight against 
nature and have a harbour of its own, it 
can, of course, indulge the freak, but 
while the profit is problematical, the loss 
of security is certain. Considered stra- 
tegically, the capital of Japan is well cir- 
cumstanced now ; and so far as commercial 
convenience is concerned, if the port of 
Yokohama is not sufficiently accessible, a 
canal can easily be added to its means of 
access. But we find it a little inconsistent 
that the Japanese, while busying them- 
selves about coast defence and erecting 
batteries to command the approaches to 
the capital, should at the same time pro- 
ceed to demolish the defences which nature 
herself has provided for Tokiyo and which 
furnish a better guarantee against attack 
than the most elaborate system of forti- 
fications. 
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REVIEW. 
EAE ee 

The Protestant missionaries have added to 
their numerous publications a carefully compiled 
translation of the Heidelburg Catechism. The 
preface, written by Dr. G. F. Verbeck, whose 
name is sufficient guarantee for the thoroughness 
of the work, says that there has long been felt 
the want of “a small hand-book containing the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian Religion, 
stated in clear and precise language, with pro- 
minent passages from the word of God, upon 
which such doctrines are founded." This want 
the Heidelburg Catechism is excellently adapted 
to satisfy. It consists of 129 questions and 
answers, setting forth all the essence of the 
Christian faith, and to each answer is appended 
a number of carefully selected texts, bearing 
directly on the subject under consideration. 
The questions and answers have been translated 
into easy colloquial Japanese by the Rev. Ambrose 
Gring, and revised by the Rev. E. R. Miller and 
his assistant Mr. Tsune Ishikawa, while the 
translations of the proof texts are taken from the 
Japanese Standard Edition of the New Testa- 
ment and the Kunéen edition of the Old Testa- 
ment. There are also added an index of 
subjects, and the names of the books of the 
Bible with their Japanese pronunciation. The 
translation seems to be done with great care and 
accuracy, The style is simple and the printing 
of the characters, with the ZZiragana attached, 
is exceedingly clear. An idea of the methods 
adopted in translating the Catechism may be 
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gathered from the following example selected 
at random :— 


OntotxAt. TRANSLATION. 
Question 114. Can those |  Kaishin sh'te Kamisama ni 
who are converted to God | kisuru mono wa kayo naru 


keep these commandments | imashime wo jiubun ni ma- 
perfectly? moru koto ga dekimasuka. 
Answer. No: buteven the | Iye. Mottomo kiyoki h’to 








fe, | nite mo kono yo nite wa tada 
g | wadzuka kono sunao naru 
Koto wo hajimemasu bakari 
de gozarimasu.  Shikashi 
sono h’to-bito wa aru ima- 
shime bakari de naku isshin 
no subete no 
hitagau yó ni 
ajimemasu. 





holiest men, wi 
have only. small b 
this obedience; yet so, 
that with earnest purpose 
they begin to live, not only ac- 
cording to some, but accord- 
ing to all the commandments | ni Kamisam: 
of God. o-imashime 
yo wa watari-l 














We have never seen any religious work translated| 
into Japanese after such a fashion as to conceal 
the fact that it was a translation. From this 
defect, if it be a defect, the Heidelburg Catechism 
is not free. Even the extract we have quoted 
seems capable of being recast so as at once to 
render the original more fully and to better con- 
form with the canons of colloquial Japanese. 
But it seems wiser, on the whole, to preserve the 
utmost simplicity in work of this description: 
greater elegance and fullness may only be obtain- 
able at the risk of liberties which a thoroughly 
conscientious translator of religious books would 
scarcely care to contemplate. 





Of a somewhat different character from the 
Heidelburg Catechism is another volume just 
issued by the Religious Tract Society. It is a 
collection of lectures delivered in Japanese by 
the Rev. S. G. McLaren, M.A., to the students 
of the Union Theological Seminary in Tokiyo. 
The Heidelburg Catechism scarcely touches on 
the miraculous aspects of the Christian faith. It 
passes over the marvel of the Immaculate Con- 
ception by simply saying that “the eternal Son 
of God took upon Him the very nature of man, 
of the flesh and blood of the Virgin Mary, by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost,” and its ex- 
planation of that not less wonderful doctrine, the 
Atonement by blood, is equally a collection of 
postulates. Dr. McLaren, on the other hand, 
deals directly with the miracles. To explain 
the standpoint from which his book is written, 
he tells us that he “regards the account of the 
creation, of paradise, the temptation and fall of 
man, the longevity of the earliest generations of 
men, and the flood, contained in the beginning 
of the Book of Genesis, as authentic history and 
neither allegory nor fable." That this view 


jinvolves a belief in the miraculous character 


of the narrative, he does not consider any objec- 
tion. On the contrary, “ the Bible,” he says, “is 
a miraculous book from beginning to end. It is 
like our Saviour's coat, woven of a piece through- 
out. It begins with an account of the stupendous 
miracle of creation ; it culminates in the no less 
wonderful miracle of the incarnation of the Son 
of God; it closes with a prophesy of his second 
coming to judge the world. It is not surprising 
that around these greater miracles lesser miracles 
should cluster, and while the greater are acknow- 
ledged, it is ridiculous to strain the text of 
Scripture in the anxious endeavour to get rid of 
a few of the minor.” This statement has at least 
the merit of thorough candour. Mr. McLaren 
asks for implicit belief in the whole Bible from 
cover to cover. We know not whether to admire 
his courage or to regret his temerity. The 
miracles, we believe, will be the great ob- 
stacle to the spread of Christianity in Japan. It 
is true that the earth and the sky are full of 
miracles, and that the power which works them 
is as illimitible as it is incomprehensible. But 
the miracles that have descended from the mytho- 
logical era of our faith neither ennoble nor 
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strengthen Christianity. As proofs of the omni- 
potence of God they are wholly unnecessary, 
because incomparably greater and more sublime 
exercises of creative and goveming power are 
daily before our eyes. Moreover, their character 
and conception are, for the most part, essentially 
human and petty. They are, in short, just such 
tokens as semi-civilized teachers would offer to 
minds still preferring superstition to science. 
The growth of intelligence and the progress of 
research have revealed a deity whose existence 
does not depend on the evidence of supernatural 
traditions. Christianity will gain, not lose, when 
it acknowledges that religion, like all other 
sciences, is progressive, and that the marvels 
which were needed to prop up men’s creeds 
thousand of years ago were only suited to the 
age that conceived them. Holding these views, 
we cannot sincerely welcome the appearance of 
Dr. McLaren’s Kiuyaku-Seisho-Rekisht, great 
as are the evidences it affords of the author's in- 
dustry and research. Yet, at the same time, it 
cannot be denied that Old Testament history 
had to be presented to Japan under some as- 
pect, and in Dr. McLaren it has found an ex- 
ponent of no common ability. His work is of 
the greatest interest, and can scarcely fail to find 
readers, but whether, on the whole it will much 
help the cause he has at heart, is a question 
about which we feel very doubtful. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom. ] 


A WARNING VOICE. 


To THe EDITOR of THE “JAPAN Matt.” 

S1r,—According to the prognostics of the Fapan 
Herald, the extra-territorial privileges that have 
been enjoyed by the foreigners in Japan are about 
to be abrogated, by and with the consent of the 
Governments having treaty relations with this 
empire. It does certainly appear as if that dire 
calamity would overtake us. There is great cause 
for fear in this direction, and it stands us in stead to 
lift up our voice and declare that this thing shall 
not be. Our fellow sufferer in the flood of evils to 
follow the abolition of the exemption from Japanese 
jurisdiction, Mr. Wilkin, has tooted his horn, and 
the Echo is being reverberated by the Herald. Why 
is it that the entire community, beginning with the 
constituency most largely represented, the Chinese, 
followed by the other nationalities, donot make 
haste to do battle against the infamy that is con- 
templated by their respective governments with the 
passive consent of the ministers resident? Is all 
public spirit dead ? Are we content that this thing 
should be? Why is it that a remonstrance 
is not formulated wherein would be set forth the 
burning wrongs we all must submit to at 
the hands of the Japanese should our extra- 
territorial rights be swept away? Surely we 
might be able, if we could show to a candid world 
thehorrors in store when Japanese laws are extended 
over us, to arouse a sentiment that would cause the 
directors of affairs allover Christendom to pause and 
reflect, and hesitate to perpetrate the contemplated 
infamy. Why do we not detail the horrible tortures 
we will surely have to endure to make us declare the 
truth before the courts? For surely we shall all be 
made to appear before the tribunals of justice. 
We cannot expect that there is a man, woman, or 
child that will not be wantonly made to feel the 
galling tyranny of the inhuman monsters who have 
control of the courts established throughout the 
land. We shudder as we contemplate the depth 
of misery to which we shall be consigned. 
‘The merchant should leave his business ; the me- 
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chanic, his tools; the banker, his finance; the 
frequenters of Blood Town should forsake their 
pastimes ; keepers of unlicensed places where de- 
bauchery is practised should forego their trade; 
the missionary should forget his mission, and lovely 
womanand prattling child should devote themselves 
to the defeat of the nefarious crime that may be per- 
petrated. It is full time that we were up and doing. 
Let the tocsin be sounded. Let the Bluff and the 
Settlement raisesuch a howl of angry determination 
that the sound thereof shall extend to all the open 
ports and arouse the supine denizens who reside 
therein. We should prepare a petition written 
with blood, and sign the same, with the purple 
fluid from our veins, and send it to the foot of the 
throne, that we be not molested in this way. At 
the same time we should frame a defiance so 
plainly worded, and truly constructed, that the 
most obtuse could not misunderstand its import; de- 
claring that we willall, eachand every oneofus, leave 
the country, shaking the dust from our feet, in the 
event that our petition be passed unheeded. Yes, 
let us declare that we will abandon this home of 
heathenish rites, not our own; that we will withdraw 
ourselves, and the Christian influences flowing 
from our presence; that we will leave this people to 
their own devices, and the ruin that will overtake 
them from the presence of the men who will surely 
take our places—when we vacatethem. A crusade 
should be preached. The Herald should be the 
Peter to lead the hosts in the battle of words. We 
should cry aloud and spare not. The bastions of 
the citadel of Extra-Territoriality should be filled 
with patriotic defenders. Surely there are other 
men than Mr. Wilkin who will put on the armor of 
offence.and defence to do valiant service in the 
good cause. Certainly there must be others besides 
the Herald staff, who can be found to pour con- 
tempt and contumely on the Japanese; who can 
charge them with vice and corruption, and hold 
them up as wanting in all the essential attributes 
of a well ordered community. If it is not so, then 
indeed, extra-territoriality is doomed to become a 
legend of the past. 


Yours, &c., 
ANXIOUS WARNER. 
Yokohama, March 3rd, 1884. 

[Our correspondent is scarcely just to Mr. Wilkin. It 
is that gentleman's misfortune, having publicly enun- 
ciated views which identify him as a supporter of the 
present system, to be indirectly associated with writers 
who have laboured to make Énglish generosity a by- 
word in Japan. But, for the rest, there is, and can be, 
nothing common between him and them.—Ep. F.M.) 








A FRIEND JN NEED. 


To THe Eprror or THE “Japan Matt.” 

Sim,—In undertaking to act once more as the 
guiding star of Japanese politics, the able Yoko- 
hama editor does not exhibit those winning and 
engaging qualities which—as indicated in my letter 
of February 19th—were understood to distinguish 
his early efforts in the same honourable pursuit, It 
has, perhaps, occurred to him that the garb of per- 
fect suaviter in modo, which used to pinch in the 
back and strain his shoulders even when his frame 
was most pliant and supple, could not by any effort 
be made fitting and becoming in these later days ; 
and that he may gain a point or two by trying to 
dovetail the functions of stern censorship—which he 
has been practising for the past six or eight years— 
upon the processes suited to the bestowal of frank 
and sturdy counsel. The objects now in view are 
undoubtedly different from those which seemed 
attainable at a former period. Then, the intention 
was to inspire such unlimited faith as to enable the 
trickster, in his character of genial philanthropist, 
to roll comfortably through existence upon a gilded 
inside track of salaried sympathy and subsidized 
support. Now, the idea appears to be, to produce 
a state of feeling which shall facilitate the release of 
atleast one foreign resident from all the burdens 
that have accumulated upon him during the last 
dozen years of his career. Therefore, the accent of 
critical severity is to a certain extent sustained, 
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though modified into a tone of earnest admonition. 
"The rod of chastisement continues to be waved with 
one hand, while with the other a new way of plea- 
santness and a purchasable path of peace is pointed 
out. There is one course left, we are informed, by 
which the Japanese authorities may yet retrievethe 
woful errors of the past, and in following which 
they may enable themselves to start afresh upon 
their task of Government, wholly untrammeled by 
alien obstacles of any description. In plain words, 
the plan proposed is to buy the foreigners out;— 
bribe them to vacate ;—pay the troublesome fel- 
lows whatever they may ask as a riddance 
fee, and have done with them. Let them be 
offered “compensation for their landed proper- 
ties, their goods, and their incomes. . . . 
commission, composed of a member of each 
nationality, could determine a basis for calculating 
such compensations, —say, by so many years’ pur- 
chase for real property, so much per cent. on 
invoices for goods; and so many years’ purchase 
for incomes, with a valuation for anything that 
might be thought not to come within this cate- 
gory.” There is the scheme,—simple, broad, and 
comprehensive. Or, if you choose, intricate, 
narrow, and exclusive. AIl depends upon how it is 
looked at. In any other country, such a proposi- 
tion, emanating from a mind to which ordinary 
measurements of morality might be applied, would 
be set down as a barefaced bid for hard cash, 
payable in exchange for the voluntary withdrawal 
of an obnoxious individual from a locality where 
he has long been regarded as an encumbrance. 
One of the most effective devices for raising the 
wind, in Western lands, consists in converting one’s 
premises, one’s vocation, one’s personality, into 
such aggravated forms of nuisance asto enable the 
crafty operator to command his own terms for 
“vamosing ” the vicinity. The consideration given 
and received in transactions of this kind certainly 
goes by very ugly names. Sometimes it is called 
“black-mail ;” sometimes ‘“hush-money.” In al- 
most all cases it is an imposition upon the one who 
pays, though it is disgraceful only to him who 
receives. Society is familiar with infinite varieties 
of the latter species,—from the organ-grinder who 
declines to ‘move on” under a shilling, to the 
obstinate statesman who refuses to resign for less 
than a peerage. ‘They are all of the same kidney, 
—alike derided, detested, and despised. 

I take it for granted that the most innocent of 
readers could not for a moment be deluded by the 
pretence that the “buying out” proposal is 
really applicable to the whole foreign community 
in Japan. It is better to believe that no such 
sweeping imposture was contemplated. The pro- 
mulgator of the scheme is not so utterly and 
irredeemably a fool as to suppose that everybody 
else in the world is a fool. Among the milder, and 
perhaps less interesting, of the two great consti- 
tuencies into which cynics divide the human race, 
he has not usually been classed. In order, there- 
fore, to get at the true meaning of his published 
plan for clearing foreign obstacles away from the 
course of Japan’s progress, it is necessary to 
narrow down all his broad generalizations until 
they are concentrated upon his personal identity. 
The vast mass of barnacles which he professes 
adesire to see removed from this fine ship of the 
Orient must be reduced to the single shell which 
contains his fortunes. The ‘ Gordian knot of the 
treaties" which, he says, needs cutting, is simply 
a snarl in the twine that ties up his insignificant 
baggage. The landed estates he magnificently 
refers to, resolve themselves into the thinnest 
kind of air, and the “ properties ” to be transferred 
to Japanese possession are composed of a second- 
hand printing press or so; a few founts of old 
type, and a limited supply of paper and ink. 
These are the real goods and movables which the 
author of the project wishes to see handed over 
to this Government, in exchange for a comfortable 
balance to his credit. : That they have any value 
worth speaking of, he probably would not attempt 








to prove. The real inducement he would offer, if 
it were possible that his plan could ever be contem- 
plated, would be quite independent of the marketable 
worth of all his “landed properties,” “buildings,” 
"invoices," “merchandize” and other articles 
* not within this category." His demand for com- 
pensation would rest upon precisely the same base 
as that of the organ-grinder aforesaid, who cal- 
culates his “ squeeze” according to the amount of 
annoyance he can inflict. If we could examine the 
current of his thought, it would doubtless be found. 
to run thus:—The Japanese certainly hate me. 
They ought to, for I have lost no opportunity of 
giving them cause, and during half a dozen years 
have heaped upon them all the contumely, outrage, 


A|and insult I have been able to invent on my own 





account or borrow from the invention of others. 
Not knowing, so well as my own countrymen, the 
utterly contemptible character of my proceedings, 
they would be likely to give a good deal more than 
lam worth, to get rid of me. I can't offer to sell 
myself outright, and be shot out of the country like 
a heap of condemned rubbish ; but I can set forth a 
pondrous project of wholesale transfer, including 
foreigners of all sorts and conditions, and if they are 
as keen as I used to find them when they got the 
better of me in my confidence games, they will at 
once see my hidden purpose, and meet me half 
way. If I know myself at all, my merits are of a 
kind to which distance lends the greatest possible 
A very little of me goes a great 
Twelve years of me 


enchantment. 
way and lasts a long while. 
ought to be enough for any country, and if the 
Government do not jump at the chance of “ buying 
me out,” they don't. know their own interest. For 
my part, I would give such a fellow as I esteem 
myself to be all he could ask, to get him ten thou- 
sand miles away.” 

‘There, Mr. Editor, in a nut-shell, is the essence 
of this pompous and bombastic contrivance for 
“ cutting the Gordian knot” of foreign complica- 
tion, and solving the mighty problem of Japan's 
relations with the Western world. ‘There is the 
* ridiculus mus” which emerges from mountainous 
columnsof editorial labour. I do not think much time 
need be wasted in exposing the fallacy upon which 
the projector's hopes are based. Moralists in all 
ages have tried to teach the lesson that the power 
to disseminate mischief and propagate evil is mea- 
sured not by the desire or intention of the agent, 
but by the strength and abibity which nature has 
conferred upon him ;—and mankind in general has 
recognized the truth of that axiom. But there are 
yet afew by whom the useful fact is not appre- 
ciated, and for such, the only proper treatment is 
to let them alone. The farmer who, when clearing 
new ground, finds a corner of it occupied by one of 
those curiously endowed creatures which resent an 
approach of less than eighteen feet, and which, 
like the ghost recorded by Aubrey, celebrate their 
exploits with “a quaint perfume and a melodious 
twang;" — the farmer who encounters one of 
these undesirable neighbours, does not, asa rule, 
proceed to build him a snug domicile; to supply 
him with artifical warmth in winter, and cooling 
moisture in summer; to provide him food, and 
otherwise gratify him with the various comforts 
and luxuries appropriate to his appetite. He 
does not conciliate him in any manner. He 
never thinks of “buying him out." He knows 
that the animal's ejaculatory pungency extends 
over a range of only six yards, and that his most 
pointed utterances possess no piquancy outside of 
that limited circulation. Therefore, he simply lets 
him alone. This, it will generally be admitted, is 
the only rational course to pursue; and those who 
regard it as wise and judicious will have little 
difficulty in divining the treatment in store for the 
ingenious inventor of the latest device for eradicat- 
ing the ills which foreign contact has brought upon 
this empire of Japan. 


I am, Sir, yours &c., 
GOOD MEMORY. 


Yokohama, February 25th, 1884. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 


JOURNALS. 
CER TAAN 
TREATY REVISION. 


(Translated from the Yubin Hoch Shimbun.) 


On the sixth inst. the British Parliament was 
opened, when H. M. Queen Victoria, according to 
an ancient custom, made a speech recapitulating 
the principal events at home and abroad, to which 
the attention of the representatives was called. In 
the Royal message we find the following words :— 
“The revision of the treaty with Japan has been 
nearly completed.” This news reached us by 
Reuter’s telegram and was published in our foreign 
news’ column. As regards our international rela- 
tions, treaty revision is a most important question ; 
all the more so as it is closely associated with our 
national interests and honour, as well as with a 
stigma and certain disadvantages. It is not to be 
wondered at that, as the news has come un- 
expectedly from a far-distant country, announcing, 
as it does, the near completion of the treaty 
revision—a source of consuming anxiety to both 
our government and our people—it should be 
received with some incredulity, and that there 
should have been speculations as to its truth. 
Although we give the closest attention to the 
domestic and foreign policy of the government, 
yet we cannot always attain a certain knowledge 
of the course pursued, as a thick curtain of clouds 
separates usfrom the Cabinet, This is particularly 
the case with regard to external relations. And 
occasionally when we do penetrate into the secrets 
of the Government it is necessary to refrain from 
divulging what we know; but, in this instance, we 
are ata loss to account for the real meaning of 
Her Majesty's words. 

"The position of Japan is that of a petitioner, and 
the Treaty Powers must either reject, or comply 
with, our demands. But now that the British 
Government announces that the treaty negotiations 
have very nearly been concluded, it seems reasonable 
to assume that they have agreed to our proposals. 
What proposals were made by our Government? 
Was the right to fix the tariff and exercise juris- 
diction over aliens among the postulates? Or was 
the abolition of exterritoriality alone complied with ? 
Or was the present five per cent. ad valorem tariff 
altered to a higher basis? And, if the right to 
regulate the tariff has been conceded us, can we 
use that right without any restriction? These are 
gucstious we cannot answer. Apart from enquiry 
into the proposals put forward by our Government, 
we are anxious to know whether the British Govern- 
ment has fully consented to our demands; whether 
counter-proposals were made, and, if so, what is 
their nature; whether the mixed residence of 
foreigners and natives in the interior was required; 
and whether an intention to restrict Japanese 
jurisdiction was expressed. The Royal Address, 
delivered at the opening of the British Parliament, 
is usually of no great length, and in this instance 
it has been still further curtailed in order to admit 
of transmission by telegraph. But so long as the 
Queen has informed Parliament of the approaching 
completion of treaty revision, we may confidently 








look forward to details 

The public has been hitherto told that the treaty 
nations have refused to comply with our demands 
under various pretexts, and that, persistent as the 
Government has been in its efforts, the question of 
mixed residence under certain defined conditions 
was constantly being brought forward. This state of 
affairs came to our knowledge during the course of 
last year, but, until quite recently, we did not know 
whether or not the Government was in favour of 
mixed residence. A recent number of the London 
Daily News contained a doubtful paragraph, said 
to have been telegraphed from Tokiyo by a special 
correspondent of that journal. “The Japanese 
Government,” says the paragraph, “has drawn up 
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a scheme for the installation of Courts of Justice, 
where, in theevent of the opening up of the interior, 
foreigners may be tried.” ‘These are understood 
to be mixed tribunals, with a Court of Appeal, in 
which foreign judges will be in the majority. This 
scheme has been confidently submitted to the 
Western Powers. America and Germany are said 
to have replied favorably, though Great Britain 
has not yet answered. ‘The arrival of Mr. Plunkett 
is, therefore, anxiously awaited. The Daily News 
telegram is nothing more than the upshot of a 
private conversation between the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and the correspondent in question, 
and so we cannot state whether the report is really 
true or not. The similarity between the Royal 
Speech and the report in question, however, ex- 
cites our curiosity. Should the above telegram be 
a faithful representation of facts, then must our 
Government have resolved to throw open the whole 
country to foreigners, and to establish Courts of 
Justice in which foreign judges will be in the 
majority, and Japanese judges in the minority. 


* 
s*a 


What we demand from foreign powers is the 
ight of tariff regulation, and that of jurisdiction 
over aliens. We aim simply at the recovery 
of these two rights, which are, and should be, the 
legitimate claim of every independent nation. We 
offer the opening-up of the whole country for 
foreign residence and trade in return for the re- 
storation of these rights. Should we open up the 
country and give the same privileges to foreigners 
as we ourselves enjoy, before the complete aboli- 
tion of exterritoriality, then shall we never be able 
to recover the rights of an independent nation, 
while aliens can obtain all and what they will. 
Foreign residence agd trade in the interior can 
only be allowed simultaneously with the entire 
abolition of exterritoriality. So long as foreigners 
cling tenaciously to their exterritorial privileges, we 
cannot permit them to live and trade in the interior. 
But if the country is once opened before this bane- 
ful custom is done away with, then can we never 
obtain the right to regulate the tariff, nor will our 
jurisdiction ever extend to foreigners. Far-seeing 
as our functionaries are, they cannot but be aware 
of this fact, and there is no reason why the Govern- 
ment should recklessly throw open the land. 
Hence the impossibility of arriving at the true im- 
port of the telegram published in the Daily News; 
and even with regard to the Queen’s Speech we 
cannot discover a satisfactory explanation. 
Considering the course of action taken by the 
Japanese and British Governments in reference to 
treaty revision, we find that unless exterritoriality 
is abolished by the latter, the former will not per- 
mit foreign residence and trade in the interior ; and 
that the latter will not concede this abolition unless 
the privilege of residence and trade in the interior 
be sanctioned. We have thought hitherto that, 
tenacious as is the Government of Great Britain of. 
the interests of its subjects, it would object to the 
recovery of cur legitimate rights, even though the 
prohibition of internal residence and trade were 
removed, unless an improvement take place in our 
internal administration. In the event of the said 
restriction. being withdrawn and mixed courts 
established, aliens will be the gainers alone; for, 
even if the few paltry rights contemplated under 
those circumstances are restored to us, our gain 
as compared with theirs is a mere bagatelle. As 
this is the case the Government of Great Britain 
can hardly raise any objection, and we can thus 
grasp the true import of the Queen's Speech. Our 
gain would be far from counterbalancing our loss. 
Treaty revision was proposed only in order to 
recover the rights which were wrested from us at 
the outset of our intercourse with foreign nations, 
and to restore us equal rights with them by re 
moving certain illegitimate and undeserved restric: 
tions. If we cannot vindicate and maintain our 
rights, it is far better to let treaty revision alone. 
This is particularly the case when it is found that 
the attempted vindication of our rights leads to 




















the real aggravation of our wrongs. Our Govern- 
ment cannot surely agree to such a preposterous 
bargain, if the establishment of mixed courts and 
the withdrawal of all restrictions on residence and 
trade in the interior lead to the surrender of our 
just claims and the non-abolition of exterritoriality. 
Implicit as is our confidence in the Government, 
we cannot believe that it would permit the revision 
of thetreaties to be based on such an agreement. 
And for this reason we doubt the accuracy of the 
information supplied by the correspondent of the 
Daily News. 

Freedom of residence and trade in the interior 
are the last concessions we can make to foreigners, 
and, once given, they have nothing more to de- 
mandírom us. These concessions we must employ 
as a weapon against exterritoriality. If once we 
accede to their requests before our rights are 
thoroughly restored, they will never, selfish and 
egotistical as they are, listen to our demands. 
Applying this case to inviduals, we see that 
it is because our neighbour makes sundry de- 
mands of us that we, in return, can make re- 
quests of him. For if we ask a favour of a man 
who wishes nothing of us, we are then nought but 
begging petitioners. If we but once bend our knees 
before foreigners, then shall we have lost our right 
to stand with them on an equal footing. If we ask 
others for a favour, we must be possessed of some- 
thing which they desire of us, or else we lose our 
dignity. How much more forcibly is this the case 
in reference to international relations! The right 
of residence and trade in the interior is the one 
thing we possess which European nations want to 
see in their hands. When they have this there will 
be nothing else which they can ask for. And in 
that case, how can we expect to stand on a par with 
them? Even though we should kneel down and bow 
our heads before them, they would then be deaf to 
all our entreaties. The restrictions on residence 
and trade must not be removed until exterritoriality 
is abolished. Our honour asa nation is at stake, 
and if the government is seriously interested in the 
country's welfare, it must avoid all such one-sided 
negotiations. Hence is the information sent to the 
Daily News misleading and probably without founda- 
tion. The burning question still arises,—on what 
conditions is the treaty revision, now so nearly com- 
pleted, based? The British Government is eager 
to promote the best interests of its people, and will 
not surrender their exterritorial privileges unless 
they receive a more than sufficient compensation. 
This compensation, so far as we are concerned, 
mcans only the withdrawal of all restrictions 
imposed upon residence and trade in the interior. 
As a matter of strict justice they should long ago 
have given up exterritoriality in exchange for the 
freedom of trade and residence. But, self-willed 
and arbitrary as they are, they will not, we fear, 
admit this obligation. This, we presume, is be- 
cause they consider that our laws are different 
from those of foreign nations in point of severity ; 
that our rights and privileges asa people are small, 
while theirs are great; and that the protection 
afforded to life and. property in this country is not 
so perfect as in Western nations. 


a" a 


‘Treaty revision is a question which should not 
admit of much argument. In a word, the rights of 
tariff regulation and jurisdiction over aliens are the 
legitimate property of every independent nation. 
If foreigners deem our laws imperfect and no true 
safeguard of life and property, they had better not 
come to this country at all. Since they derive 
benefit from sojourning in this land, they must 
observe and come under its legislation. We did 
not ask them to come here: they themselves re- 
quested us to open our ports. During the time of 
national isolation we wanted nothing of them, but 
they asked a great deal of us. ‘That they now 
should refuse to submit to Japanese jurisdiction is 
extremely unreasonable. The treaties stipulated a 
future revision of their provisions, but more than ten 
years have elapsed since their ratification, and yet 
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nothing has been done. The existing treaties were 
compiled at the time of the downfall of the Toku- 
gawa régime, when the country was in a state of 
chaotic confusion, and so they are necessarily unfit 
for the present condition of the country: a fact 
which cannot bedenied byany man of ordinary intel- 
ligence. With the Restoration, all national institu- 
tions underwent great improvement, an improve- 
ment recognizedand acknowledged by all foreigners 
alike. 
Japan as is a child's dress for a full-grown man. 
As the subject is, however, really outside the 
limits of reasonable discussion, we must be prepared 
to meet the argument of foreigners advanced from 
purely selfish motives. Let us look at the position 
of foreigners. We find that the withdrawal of 
restrictions on trade and residence is not sufficient 
to make them yield up their exterritorial privi- 
leges. The Chinese, indeed, would derive signal 
benefit from Japanese jurisdiction, for their go- 
vernment is despotic. On the other hand, Euro- 
peans and Americans firmly believe that they 
are safe only under the jurisdiction of their own 
governments, and that their laws are excelled by 
If exterritoriality is abolished, they must 
observe the laws of this country, in which case they 
would have toabide by the Press and Public Meeting 
Regulations, the violation of which might involve 
both fines and imprisonment. We have Criminal 
Codes; but compared with the codes of western 
nations there are necessarily differences, nor would 
it be easy for foreigners to exchange the systems 
and laws to which they have always been accus- 
tomed for those of Japan. The English and 
French say that their law is vastly superior to 
that of our country; and the instincts of mankind 
forbid one to abandon things superior for things 
inferior. We have no Civil Code, no Commercial 
Law, no Law of Property : foreigners have all these. 
We can easily understand, therefore, that the 
reluctance they feel to abandon the protection of 
these various laws and come under systems where 
that protection is not available, may be even 
greater than we are capable of appreciating. As 
a question of justice the position they take is 
untenable, but as a question of feeling, its ra- 
tionality must be admitted. Foreigners, being 
essentially self-willed and arbitrary, will not budge 
for right’s sake, though they will move readily 
enough for the sake of passion or profit. It is to 
be feared, therefore, that the opening up of the 
country to trade and residence will not suffice to 
obtain the abolition of exterritoriality. The Go- 
vernment, also, seeing that to remove the existing 
restrictions upon trade and residence would not 
be thought an equivalent for the abolition of exter- 
ritoriality, and yet desiring above all things to 
compass that abolition, may possibly 
concluded that some additional concession is neces- 
sary, and in consequence devised the scheme of 
establishing mixed courts. 

‘The advocates of that scheme, however, not only 
mistake the true purpose of the Government, but 
also ignore the proper spirit of international in- 
tercourse as well as the relative positions of the 
parties concerned. We will endeavour briefly to 
explain our reasons for this assertion. 

Even though exterritoriality be abolished, if 
mixed Courts be established and lawsuits tried by 
a bench of foreign and native judges, the position 
of our country, so far as its independence is con- 
cerned, will not be one jot improved, and the dif- 
ficulty of recovering our judicial rights will be 
seriously augmented. Though Europeans and 
Americans be subject only to their several jurisdic- 
tions, so long as we withhold the privileges of un- 
restricted trade and residence, we have something 
to offer in exchange, but if once we surrender those 
privileges, and at the same time establish mixed 
courts, we shall be absolutely without anything to 
offer, and the difficuly of recovering our jurisdiction 
will be far greater than itis at present. This is 





The present treaties are as unsuitable for 


none. 
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self-evident. No lengthy demonstration is re- 
quired to show that our Government would never 
consent to such an arrangement. Even supposing, 
for the sake of argument, that the establishment 
of mixed Courts were better than the preservation 
of the existing exterritorial system, it can be shown 
that when those Courts come into operation, they 
will give rise to more serious evils than any we 
have now to contend with. This, indeed, follows 
directly when we consider the reasons which 
foreigners advance against submitting to our 
jurisdiction. If freedom of pen and speech were 
enjoyed by us; if we had civil codes, commercial 
codes, and property laws, it would be hard for 
foreigners to refuse to submit to our jurisdiction. 
But with our laws as they are now, it is a difficult 
task to overcome the selfish prejudices of foreigners 
and to persuade them to come under our systems. 
Or even granting they did submit to our jurisdic- 
tion, the result might be dangerous to the security 
of our foreign relations. For if, hereafter, some 
question arose, involving the applicability of this 
or that code, the foreign judges, relying on the 
strength of their country, might pervert our laws; 
or the foreign residents might complain to their 
governments of the severity of our codes, and 
we, on our side, intimidated by the strength 
or insistance of our opponents, might consent to 
alterations or renderings which would have the 
effect of utterly confusing the administration of 
law, or, refusing to consent, might find ourselves 
involved in endless disputes with self-willed, ob- 
stinate men who would take views diametrically 
| opposed to our own, so that in the end our relations 
might be disturbed and our foreign intercourse im- 
perilled. For these reasons we are persuaded that 
|the Government has not agreed to the establish- 
ment of mixed Courts, and that persons who spread 
| such a report are entirely mistaken. That foreigners 
| would agree to abide by our laws because we es- 
tablished such courts, is quite uncertain. If they 
did agree, the plan might be feasible. If they 
did not, the resulting complications would not be 
confined to those we have outlined above. 

If aliens refuse to submit to Japanese law on 
account of the imperfections they see in its present 
condition, it would be necessary to frame spe 
laws suitable to their ideas. In that event English- 
men would desire to have laws as like those of 
England as possible; Frenchmen would want 
French laws; Germans, German; Russians, 
Russian; Dutch, Dutch ; Austrians, Austrian, and 
Americans, American.. Which of these various 
systems would be found to satisfy the people of 
all the treaty countries? Would it be possible to 
satisfy them if we copied the Civil Code from Great 
Britain, the Criminal Code from France, the Code 
of Criminal Procedure from America, Commercial 
Law from Germany, and the Law of Property from 
Holland, making our laws a mélagne of those of 
all the world? Or might we hope to avoid their 
dissatisfaction by framing laws for the Government 
of our. country in accordance with the advice of all 
the Foreign Representatives? Were we indifferent 
to our own honour and interest, and concerned only 
about conciliating foreign opinion. it might not be 
impossible to accomplish these things. But such 
is not the object with which our Government has 
undertaken the revision of the treaties. 

Let us assume for the moment the mere feasibility 
of enacting special laws suitable to foreign opinion 
and not repuguant to the reputation and interests 
of our country. It would certainly not redound 
much to our credit that we had enacted various 
codes, civil, criminal, commercial and so forth, 
simply for the sake of foreigners; while, on the 
[other hand, the confusion that would ensue when 
| those laws went into operation would beinterminable. | 
| Just suppose, for the sake of argument, that the | 
restrictions upon trade and residence had been 
removed, and that a number of foreigners were 
travelling or living in the interior. And suppose, 














again, that for the protection of these foreigners 
special codes of law had been enacted, and mixed 
courts established. And suppose again, that these 
codes, enacted for the sake of foreigners, were more 
liberal than the original codes applicable to Japan- 
ese. Then in these days of equal rights, we should 
have created a specially privileged class of foreigners. 
whose rights would not suffer comparison with those 
of our own people. We should have for foreigners, 
for men whose social intercourse with us is of the 
most intimate nature, a code of laws which would 
place them in a far higher position, and confer on 
them larger liberty and rights, than our own people 
occupy or enjoy. What sort of effect would that 
produce upon the feelings of our countrymen? Men 
of even a little spirit would be angered by foreign 
arbitrariness, and finally come to regard foreigners 
with bitter hostility; while spiritless people without 
any sense of shame, would become subservient to 
foreigners and think of nothing but the security of 
their own persons. In the former case, our foreign 
relations might be seriously disturbed; in the 
latter, our people would lose their patriotic feel- 
ings, would come to respect foreign merchants and 
artisans more than their own officials, and would 
invoke the protection of strangers against their 
own rulers. Such a state of affairs, if it at- 
tained large dimensions, would prove subversive of 
law and order. It is characteristic of low-minded. 
men to sacrifice right to profit. So soon as the 
vulgar shameless classes saw that the laws applied 
to foreigners were lenient and the protection they 
enjoyed complete, they would become eager for 
foreign protection, would carry on trade in the 
name of foreigners, and would even change their 
nationality for the sake of eluding the operation of 
Japanese law. Such would be the disgraceful 
results, both for rulers and ruled, of having two 
different systems of law in operation. Is anything 
further needed to show that if liberal codes were 
framed for the control of foreigners, and severe 
codes for the control of Japanese, the people would 
learn to feel envious and discontented? Granting 
even that the laws for the jurisdiction of the various 
nationals were to be drawn up without difficulty, 
and that no abuse would arise from their enforce- 
ment, we foresee fresh trials in the selection of the 
judges presiding over mixed courts. If all fo- 
eigners belonged to one great nation there wouldr 
be little difficulty in picking out a fair company of 
representative jurists; but we have to do with no 
less than seventeen different nationalities, each one 
of which would insist upon the appointment of 
judges from their own lands. If we appoint an 
English judge, it would be impossible to refuse the 
requests of France, Germany, Russia, and other 
countries, for similar appointments. This trouble 
might be avoided by drawing up an international 
agreement among European Powers, to the effect 
that England and America alone should be re- 
presented in the mixed courts, and that all the 
other powers should entrust the rights of their sub- 
jects to the jurists of these two nations. Should, 
however, each country insist upon being represented 
by its own judges, we could not do otherwise than 
yield to this demand. There is still one important 
question in connection with the establishment of 
mixed courts,—the question of expenditure. If 
the establishment of mixed courts were beneficial 
to this land, and truly necessary to our national 
interests and honour, we should not grudge the 
cost, however great it might be. But since their 
establishment, so far from contributing to our na- 
tional reputation, would have the very opposite 
effect, the Government will never consent to: a 
heavy outlay for such a purpose. [The writer then 
recapitulates the evils he has demonstrated in his 
article, and concludes by urging the absolute 
necessity of not opening the country, until Japan 
recovers complete jurisdiction over foreigners 
residing within her limits. 
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THE NEW TEA GUILDS. 
(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun). 


The Ministers of Home Affairs and of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, with the object of preventing 
the preparation of spurious and adulterated teas, 
which are detrimental to honest trade and injurious 
to the public health, issued a Notification on the 
3rd instant, urging persons engaged in the tea 
trade to form Guilds, in accordance with regula- 
tions specially enacted by the Government for that 
purpose ; and directing the Guilds, so soon as their 
bye-laws shall have received official sanction, to 
forward detailed reports to the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce. This Notification, 
embodying Regulations for the formation of the 
Guilds, was addressed to all Cities and Prefectures 
throughout the Empire. 

According to the Regulations, all persons 
engaged in the tea trade, whether producers or 
dealers, must establish associations, under the 
title “ Tea-trading Guild," with the name of the 
locality prefixed. The members of the Guild are 
forbidden, first, to manufacture or sell teas coloured 
ed with spurious leaves or other adultera- 





or 
tions; secondly, to perform the processes of drying 
and packing in an honest and thorough fashion; 
thirdly, to provide that every package of tea shall 
be marked with the names of the Corporation, the 
manufacturers, and the dealers; and fourthly, to 
appoint committees to oversce and keep a record 
of the circumstances of the Corporation, and to 
establish offices in convenient places for purposes 
of control. 

‘These provisions make it plain that the primary 
object of the organizations is to check the manu- 
facture of spurious and adulterated teas. How the 
Guilds will set to work and what methods they 
will adopt to correct existing abuses, it is impos- 
sible to predict, pending their actual organization. 
Persuaded as we are, that the abuses in question 
must be corrected, if the tea-trade is to provea 
profitable enterprise, we are not disposed to criticize 
adversely any measures that may conduce to that 
end. ‘Tea occupies a prominent place among our 
staples. Its importance may be judged from the 
fact that it is annually exported to the value. of 
fully five million yen. The growth or decline, in- 
crease or decrease, of such a trade bears a signi- 
ficant relation to our foreign commerce. In the 
year 1878, the export of this staple realized 
4,280,000 yen ; in 1879, it reached 7,440,000 yen; 
and in 1880 and 1881, respectively, the figures were 
7,490,000 yen and 7,020,000 yen. During the past 
two years the returns, though less satisfactory, did 
not fall short of five millions. From Yokohama 
alone the quantities exported since 1876 were as 
follows :— 








van. cmests, vean, cnesta 
1876 123,779 | 1880 196,497 
1877 .. 111,848 | 1881 | 181081 
1878 117,999 | 1882 . 169,392 
1879 ..... + 167,797 | 1883 s 157,531 





This table shows that, in 1880 and 1881, Yoko- 
hama alone exported teas to the amount of nearly 
twenty million catties. Even during 1883, a year 
distinguished by reduced production, the export 
from that port reached fifteen million catties. | 
The steady increase in the quantity of tea sent | 
abroad is a sufficient proof of the demand that 
exists for it. America offers the largest market 
to our teas and is our best customer for them. 
Despite a gradually increasing export, much 
anxiety was recently expressed by some of our con- 
temporaries with regard to the decreasing value of 
the staple. We, however, were of opinion that no | 
pernicious results were to be apprehended from a| 
temporary depreciation, and we are now persuaded | 
that one of the consequences of depreciation has | 
been to develop the American demand and in- 
crease the area of consumption. America not only | 
wants more tea but wants it of better quality. | 
To this circumstance is doubtless due the increased 
export, as well an augmentation of gross returns. 








The Government of the United States issued, 
last year, a law forbidding the import of. coloured 
and spurious teas. This law, enforced at the Cus- 
tom-houses, was not without effect upon the Japa- 
nese tea trade, though we now know,;that its chief, 
if not its main, purpose was to check the influx of 
adulterated teas from China. Ultimately, there- 
fore, it cannot influence our export. Yet we have 
to note that the practice of colouring teas with 
deleterious drugs is not confined to China. It is 
resorted to in Japan, also, to satisfy American 
orders. Probably, too, the inferior grades are 
often mixed with willow leaves or old teas. To 
these classes of adulteration the two Ministers 
allude in their Notification, when they say that of 
late teas are coloured, or appear to be coloured, in 
the process of preparation, and that spurious 
leaves are sometimes added. At all events, it is 
certain’ that some fraudulent methods have been 
employed of late years, and that to them is duc the 
loss of reputation Japanese teas have suffered. 
Beyond doubt these practices, if left unchecked, 
will Have the effect of diminishing the export of the 
staple to America and of discouraging foreign 
consumption. The inevitable result will be the 
loss of a trade from which we derive an annual 
revenue of from five to ten million yen. In view of 
such a prospect, it is scarcely necessary to insist on 
the importance of adopting precautionary mea- 
sures to check these evil practices. The subject 
demands immediate and earnest attention. Some 
persons, indced, assert that the colouring is the 
work of foreign merchants, not of Japanese. 
Whether or no this be the case, it is certain that, 
under the present system, our teas are first bought 
by foreigners in Yokohama and then re-fired and 
packed by them for export. ‘These processes are 
said to be unavoidable, because the teas sent to 
Yokohama from the various producing districts are 
of too uneven quality, as well as too badly fired 
and packed, to be shipped at once. lf, therefore, 
the teas be properly fired and packed in the in- 
terior, so that their quality may be judged by the 
samples, and their sale effected on the credit ofi 
their manufacturers’ names, not only will the 
foreign merchants be saved a great deal of trouble, 
but the evils which are tending to destroy the trade 
will be checked. We cannot too much emphasize 
the necessity of immediately adopting active mea- 
sures to put an end to fraudulent processes of 
manufacture, and we trust that the tea-producers 
in the various districts will spare no pains to attain 
that end in accordance with the Notification issued 
for their benefit. 








(Translated from the Meiji Nippo.) 


(The article, having referred briefly to the recent 
Notification and its import, proceeds as follows:—) 
No demonstration is needed to show that tea 
occupies the same position as silk among our ex- 
portable staples. It follows, therefore, that the 
prosperity of our foreign commerce depends, to a 
great extent, on the export of tea alone. In view 
of this fact, thinking men have, from time to time, 
urged the advisability of trying to gain the con- 
fidence of consumers by correcting abuses and 
introducing improved methods of preparation. 
Regulations enacted last March, in the United 
States, forbidding the import of spurious teas, had 
a considerable effect upon the trade in this country, 
and the action of the American Government served, 
further, to given weight to the opinions which had 
been expressed by far-seeing merchants on the 
subject of adulteration. More earnest steps were 
consequently taken to encourage improved methods 
and maintain the reputation of Japanese tea. 
Writing at that time, we showed the close connec- 
tion that exists between American consumption 
and Japanese production, and drew the attention 
of our authorities as well as of producers to the 
necessity of adopting improved methods. The 
Government subsequently issued several proclama- 
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repeatedly recommended growers of tea to devote 
their energies to raising the quality of the staple. 
Some years ago, England, too, passed a law pro- 
hibiting the import of teas medicinally coloured; 
and this example was followed by the Government 
of Victoria, in Australia, in 1881. But as the 
export of Japanese teas to both these countries did 
not reach any considerably amount, the restrictions 
had little or no effect on our trade. When, how- 
ever, a similar step was taken by America, last 
year, the effect was immediately felt here. Indeed, 
it could not well be otherwise, for America is our 
best customer. Our producers have to compete 
against the black and green teas of China and 
India, and did they lose the custom of the'United 
States, their trade would be virtually monopolized 
by the merchants of those two countries. Upon 
this point we wrote at length last April. * * * 
lt behoves producers to export leaves of such 
excellent quality that no inspection, however 
rigorous, need be shunned. If this object be kept 
in view, the more careful the examination our teas 
receive, the more their reputation be aug- 
mented. * * * There can be no doubt that, as 
the Ministers say in their Notification, the manu- 
facture of coloured teas and the sale of adulterated 
leaves are detrimental to honest commerce. A 
further reason for dealing with evil practices is to 
be found in the fact that they are deleterious to the 
public health. From a moral, as well as an 
industrial point of view, improved methods of pro- 
duction and preparation are indispensible. Japa- 
nese traders must spare no pains to bring this 
about. Individual effort is scarcely competent to 
correct the abuses that have sprung up. Union 
and céoperation are the only efficient agents. This 
consideration doubtless motived the first article of 
the new Regulations, wherein it is provided that 
traders and producers alike must enter the guilds. 
To produce superior tea, efforts must be made to 
maintain the colour as well as the flavour of the 
leaves by directing attention to the method of 
fertilizing and of plucking. Colouring and blend- 
ing with foreign matters or spurious leaves must be 
strictly prohibited. ‘The same is true of sun-drying, 
for which proper firing should be substituted. All 
these points having been duly observed in the 
preparation, it is necessary to adopt such pre- 
cautions in the packing that no loss oí colour or 
aroma maybe suffered. * * * The arrange- 
ments with regard to marking and stamping are 
doubtless intended to promote competition among 
producers and dealers. All these regulations show 
that the Government has devoted much care and 
attention to theimprovement of the tea trade. We 
trust that the local authorities, on their side, will 
urge the various persons engaged in the trade to 
lose no time about forming guilds, and that the 
members of the guilds will observe the regulations, 
and devise measures which will be at once con- 
ducive to their own profit and in sympathy with 
the purpose of the Government. 














LIGHTING OF THE FOREIGN 
SETTLEMENT. 
UE. es 

A meeting of the Gas Committee was held on 
the 4th inst. at No. 3, when there were present, 
Messrs. Gay, Evers, Brooke, Wolff, and Wilkin. 
The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Wolff, submitted a state- 
ment of accounts for the past year, showing a 
balance in hand of yen 950.91. The entire state- 
ment is subjoined. 

It was proposed by Mr. WoLrr, seconded by 
Mr. Brooke, and carried:— That the Gas 
Committee hand over the charge of the lighting of 
the foreign settlement to the Municipal Committee, 
if they will accept it.” 2 

It was moved by Mr. Brooks, and seconded by 
Mr. Gay:— That the present assessment be 
reduced 15 per cent., on subscriptions due from 
the 15th instant.” Carried. P 

A list of persons who refuse to contribute their 
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quota, upon various pretexts, towards the expense 
of lighting the foreign settlement, was submitted, 
but a hope was expressed that, as the bene- 
fitted in common with the rest of the community, 
they would no longer cast upon other contributors 
a burden which ought, in common fairness, to 
be shared equally by themselves, and which they 
would have to bear if rating were compulsory, and 
not vohmniary: 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Wolff for his services as Hon. Treasurer :— 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF THE 
YOKOHAMA Gas COMMITTEE, DURING THE THIRD 
YEAR, FROM 16TH FEBRUARY, 1883, TO 15TH FEB- 
RUARY, 1884. 

RECEIPTS. 
YEN SEN, VEN 
1,050.81 





To Balance brought over from second year. 
To Subscriptions for ist and 2nd months. 
To Subscriptions for 3rd and 4th. months. 
To Subscriptions for 5th and óth month: 

To Subscriptions for 7th and Sth month: 
To Subscriptions for oth and 10th months. 
To Subscriptions for 11th and 12th months 











—— 5,146.25 




















6,197.06 
E EXPENDITURE, 
By payments to the Gas Works : 
4l months at Yen 410. 1,845.00 
6 months at Yen 400.. 2,400.00 
rj months at Yen 310.. 465.00 
4710.00 
By payments to Secretary, 10 per cent. 
‘on amount collected 514.62 
By payments for Stationery . 21.53 s 
5246.15 
Balance in hands of Treasurer......... 950.91 
E. & O. E. A. Wotrr, Hon. Treasurer. 
Yokohama, 4th March, 1884. 
MENO. 
The total amount collected last year wa 5,854.80 
The total amount collected this year was. 5,146.25 


Reduction in amount collected this 
year.. 





or about 12 per cent. 
‘The Expenditure last year amounted to. 
‘The Expenditure this year amounted to... 


Reduction in expenditure this year ... 

‘or about. i per cent. 
Arrears paid up on the 4th March, 1884... 
Secretary's commission 10 9/, »...... 
24.30 





Arrears due on 4th March 
of which doubtful about.. 





: 70.00 
Secretary’s commission 10°], . 





Arrears to receive, about . 


Total arrears about...... 





‘The present income per month is about. 
which doubtful .. 





Actual income about .. esi 
Less Secretaty's commission, Stationery, 
&c., about 11°, iege 











Net income per month iiis 361.34 
Amount due to Gas works per month. 310.00 
Surplus ... ' 5134 





being about 12} per cent. on the amount of subscriptions 
now collected, but as it is hoped that the number of sub- 
scribers will be increased, the reduction on the present 
assessment will no doubt be larger than 12} per cent. only. 





SIR RICHARD TEMPLE ON FOREIGN) 
MISSIONS. 
ee aes 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN MAIL." 

Sır, —Apropos to the very emphatic testimony 
borne by Cheshub Chunder Sén, to the com- 
manding influence of Christian Missions in 
India, referred to in your journal recently 
amouncing that great religious reformer's death, 
may I ask the reproduction in your columns of 
an “Address by Sir Richard Temple, Bart. 
G.C.S.L, D.C.L., before the Board of Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
New York, Nov. 7th 1882.” Not less than 
twenty five years' experience in India in con- 
nection with the India Civil Service in which he 
held office in nearly every province, having been 
govenor of both the Bombay and the Bengal 
Precidency, gives the greatest possible weight to 
Sir Richard's testimony both for its impartiality 
and thorougness of knowledge. Stirred by the 
injustice and misrepresentation which the haters 
of Christianity have put upon the mission work, 
he has felt called upon to come to the defence of 
the truth, He has repeatedly spoken on the 
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subject in Exeter Hall, London, and elsewhere. 
On a visit to America in 1882, at the invitation 
ofthe Board of Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, he met them at their rooms, and ad- 
dressed them as follow: 


I take pleasure in meeting your Missionary Board 
on this occasion, and in giving my testimony to the 
value of Christian missions in India. 

And in what I have to say I would speak of 
Protestant missions in their totality. While we 
trust that the. Church of England will be found to 
have taken her full share in the missionary opera- 
tions, yet we fully appreciate the great. work done 
by the Presbyterian Church, and especially by the 
Free Church of Scotland; which I regard as having 














;|done as much in proportion to its numbers and 


resources for the cause of missions in India as any 
community in Christendom. We regard with 
gratitude and respect the assistance obtained 
through the piety and generosity of the several 
Protestant churches of America. Certainly the 
American missions of all denominations in India 
are working thoroughly well. That I can testify, 
having seem them. At the same time I would give 
full credit to the Roman Catholic missionaries in 
India who certainly are earnest laborers, and have 
devoted themselves to the heathen. Whatever they 
may be in Europe, they show their best side when 
laboring as missionaries in India. I would not 
desire to disparage them, and yet even they cannot 
keep pace with Protestant missions so far as the 
result can be gauged by statistics, I apply my 
remarks, then, to Protestant missions in ‘their 
integrity, their totality, in which the Presbyterian 
Church, on both sides of the Atlantic, has borne so 
prominent a share. 
ANSWER TO DISPARAGEMENTS. 


1st. In the first place I would allude to the dis- 
paraging reports often made by travellers with 
regard to the missionary work in India, which 
reports are often current in England, and ‘have, I 
am sorry tohear, foundtheir way to America. Some 
gentlemen, and ladies, too, returning from India 
after travelling or residing in the country, deride the 
results of missions. Now, statements like these are 
made either by persons who never took the trouble 
to obtain information, perhaps never enjoyed the 
opportunity of obtaining it, or by those who have no 
interest in religion and no care for religious work, 
You well understand how difficult it would be for 
a person passing through your great city (New 
York) to form a just estimate of its various institu- 
tions of charity and public beneficence. How 
imperfect is the knowledge of one just residin; 
only for a time in city or country! How mucl 
more does this hold góod of the observations by 
European travellers or temporary residents in a 
country so vast as India. The work of missions does 
not strike the casual observer. You have to inquire 
i eat centres, 
but in the interior of the country. You must not 
suppose that because a lady or gentleman has 
happened to reside ortravel in India, he or she 
must necessarily know all about the missionary 
work going on in that land. 

Those who undervalue missions will belong to 
one or other of two categories, either persons who 
do not care for religion, or persons who, while 
caring for religion, are not experienced in the 
interior in India. On the other hand, those who 
have examined the work are those who give a 
favorable testimony. The favorable witnesses are 
not mere casual or superficial observers, but men 
of the highest character, statesmen, civilians, 
politicians, and soldiers, men on whose judgment 
their government and the civilized world depend 
with confidence on other subjects, aud whose 
opinion may be safely trusted on this great subject 
of missions. 

The evidence depends, moreover, not on mere 
personal statements and impressions, but on sta- 
tistics and. facts, liable to be checked by witnesses 
with local knowledge and subject to verification in 
many collateral respects by official men who are 
not likely to deceive themselves. 

ACTUAL SUCCESS. 

2nd. Objectors are fond of saying, what, after 
all, is the actual success of missions? Have they 
done anything in India? The answer to this must 
come from well-verified figures and facts. No 
blow is so effective as one given straight from 
the shoulder, and no argument is so effecti 
this subject as that drawn from the official docu- 
ments. I have not my papers and figures with 
me while travelling in America, but I could give 
you an array of facts of which all Christendom 
would be proud. They read like the statistics of 
some great governmental undertaking, but they 
really constitute the result of private enterprise 
undertaken in the most sacred of causes. The 
fear is not that we shall be discouraged by the 
small result already attained, but that the result is 
becoming so great, and increasing with such rapid 
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growth as might be well styled, in view of the 
rapid development of your great country, an 
American growth, that it may ere long so grow on 
your hands that you cannot cope with it. lt is now 
Advancing fifty per cent. every ten years during the. 
generation (thirty years) ending with the year 
1880. lf is goes on at that rate, during the present 
generation there will be by the year 1910 about 
2,000,000 of native Christians on your hands, and 
any organization you can make with European 
agency will be inadequate to deal with them. Your 
only hope will be in organizing a native church. 
And this work is already receiving due considera- 
tion. Natives of acknowledged ability and piety 
are entering the Christian ministry, and the 
government have already had to sanction, in con- 
junction with the English missionary societies, three 
additional bishops to examine and ordain the 
native ministers and deacons. There are now in 
India three hundred native ministers with four 
hundred European missionaries, and we hope that 
ere long the natives will outnumber the foreign 
missionaries, 

But for a long time to come the prime movers in 
these operations must continue to be European. 
And we hope that a great Christian, and if we may 
use the term, ecclesiastical army will be raised, the 
rank and file consisting of natives while the leaders 
and generals are highly qualified Europeans. 

3rd. Again we are sometimes asked by objec- 
tors—Is there any chance for Christianity to make 
headway against these antiquated systems of false 
religion ? 

THE BATTLE WITH ANCIENT SYSTEMS. 

(a) In the first place with regard to Buddhism, 
that religion is not extensively prevalent in India, 
but it is met with in the mountainous regions of the 
eastern Himalayas, and however excellent and 
attractive the poetic accounts of Buddhism, as 
given in the well-known poem, “The Light of Asia,” 
the actual Buddhism of India is as degraded and 
degrading as can well be imagined. It is liberal 
toward other faiths, but when you have said that 
you have exhausted the catalogue of its merits. It 
is very picturesque to the fancy in its ceremonial 
rites, but is far otherwise in doctrine and discipline. 

(b) Then, as to Mohammedanism. Itis a much 
more formidable adversary, and yet converts have 
been made from among the Mohammedans, and 
these converts are among the best yet made in 
India. Mohammedanism presents us a nut which is 
hard tocrack. Ithad the advantage of Christianity 
in coming after it, and it borrowed many of its 
teachings. The Mohammedans say willingly that 
they revere “the Book” as they style the Bible. 
They have the idea of God, of one God. No 
uninspired book has so fully formulated the at- 
tributes of Deity as the Mohammedan writings in 
the Arabic language, and that is perhaps the most 
elaborately constructed language ever known. 

Vet as a religion Mohammedanism establishes a 
narrow exclusive character. It withers human 
character as with a blight, warps all the feelings 
and sentiments, crystalizes everything which it 
touches, and rivets all customs and opinions in a 
groove. Though it inculcates the duty of almsgiv- 
ing, it is in several respects uncharitable. It is 
utterly intolerant. Anything more sanguinary than 
its fanaticism cannot be imagined. 

Benevolence toward those who differ from us, 
love to our neighbor, and charity in the Christian 
sense of that most noble term, are wholly alien to 
the Mohammedan religion. I know the Moham- 
medans well, from long and familiar acquaintance, 
and their peculiar character only convinces me the 
more of the necessity of giving them the freedom of 
Christianity. h 

(c) Then as to Hindooism. The Hindoos number 
one hundred and fifty millions of souls, about two 
thirds of the population of India. 

Do not suppose because you hear and read of the 
pristine purity of the early Vedic faith that th 
the Hindooism of the nineteenth century. he 
Hindoos who strive in our day to purify their faith 
are thinking themselves out of Hindooism. Though 
the educated classes are soaring toward the light, 
yet the masses of the people to-day are as devoted 
to a corrupt religion as in the darkest ages of the 
East. I cannot give you an exact idea of the vicious 
orgies which occur constantly in the Hindoo 
temples. There is a considerable amount of 
abominable immorality, which is practically the 
outcome of the religion ; though, on the other hand, 
there are many domestic virtues practised by the 
people, showing how much of goodness would be 
produced, if the religion were purer. 

The practical instruction given by Hindooism to 
the young is grossly defective. All the ideas of 
truth and honor are not inculcated. The parent in 
training the child does not say, Never tell an untruth 
but rather says, in effect, Do the best you can, in 
the circumstances, thus teaching expediency, not 
morality, 

When contemplating the Hindoos you recall the 
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absurdity of their superstitions, and the immorality 
of many among their practices, you will see the 
need of carrying on missionary work in India. 

Thave heard in England and even in this country, 
that many think there is not_much need for Chris- 
tianity in India, and even if there were need that 
there is no chance for its success. 

There is the need as seen by the character of the 
three great religions of the land, and that there 
is a chance of success is abundantly proved by 
statistics of the work already done. 








CHARACTER OF THE MISSIONARIES. 

4th. Again I have been asked what is really the 
character of your missionaries in India. I have 
heard at times the other side of the Atlantic as well 
as here, the remark that the missionaries of our 
day are far from being of the apostolic type, that 
they only go to carn a living and draw salaries 
without zeal for doing good, and with little hope of 
accomplishing anything. 

Now all these insinuations are incorrect. They 
are the careless and thoughtless remarks of men 
who do not know the qualifications and idio- 
syncrasies of the missionaries now becoming an 
extensive body of men. Ihave, during my life in 
India, been the local governor of 105,000,000 of 
people, in different provinces. Thousands of 
Europeans have served under me, and. I ought to 
know something of the value and the character of 
men. | have also been acquainted with the 
missionary stations throughout the length and 
breadth of the country believe that a more 
talented, zealous, and able body of men than the 
missionaries does not exist in India. In a country 
abounding in talent and learning they fully hold 
their own. 

But it is said, the present missionaries are not 
equal to those of former years. Now, is it likely 
that the present and future missionaries will be less 
able than the past, when they now profi by all the 
experience of that past, and beside have profes- 
sional and technical instruction to give them 
especial preparation for their work, thus possessing 
advantages which their earliest predecessors never 
enjoyed? In England we have excellent mi 
sionary training schools at Islington, at St. Augus- 
tine’s, under the very shadow of Canterbury 
Cathedral, and at other places. Of course, genius 
is not to be evoked by examinations, and whether 
some of the historic originators of the missionary 
work will, as individuals, be equalled, we cannot 
say. But, with the means of preparation now in 
use, I cam promise confidently that the average 
missionary in the future will be equal to if not 
better than the past. 

I have seen the missionaries in every province, 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, and I know 
their high character. 1 do not say that there 
are no failures; but the percentage of failures 
is as small as in any other department of the 
public service. 

5th. Remember that you want two kinds of 
missionaries. In the first place, you need practical 
“parish priests,” to do the work of visiting and 
directing several thousands of simple-minded 
people, namely, native Christian peasants—mis- 
sionaries always prompt, thoughtful, patient, able 
to despatch details rapidly, and yet in a work not 
requiring the highest intellectual exercise. A man 
highly qualified intellectually might not succeed in 
this labor. 

Next you need men of another kind thoroughly 
versed hot only in the religion, but also in the 
literature, philosophy, and poetry of India, to enter 
into the subtle fallacies and twistings of Oriental 
reasoning, and also versed in religious dialectics 
and trained in Christian theology. 

Just as in an army there must be men of all arms, 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, so here in this 
Christian warfare, we need men of varied gifts and 
culture. 

In the mother land there are the Oxford Mission 
to Calcutta and the Cambridge Mission to Delhi, 
which are organized to train missionaries of this 
higher kind. These efforts are specially connected 
with the two ancient universities. 






































CHARACTER OF THE CONVERTS. 
6th. Inquiry is naturally made regarding the 
character of native converts. It is often carelessly 
said that they are no better after than before their 
conversion, "These taunts may have come from 
some lady or gentleman who, at some time has 
been deceived by a native Christian in the capacity 
of a domestic servant or a camp follower. But the 
native converts in India must not, asa whole, be 
judged by the casual misconduct of individuals. 
"Those who attempt to apply such a test should re- 
member that the efficacy of Christianity € 
among ourselves would be discredited by the 
plication of so unreasonable a standard. TI 
native Christians are no longer obscure and un- 
known, scattered here and there like “ Rari natu in 
gurgite vasto," but they are numbered. by tens of 
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thousands and occupy whole tracts and districts of 
country. You should see them in their rural 
homes; but such a visitation takes time and trouble, 
and is seldom undertaken by those who disparage 
missions. You then would find these Christian 
communities remarkably well conducted. I do not 
daim for them any unusual display of Christian 
graces, but they behave as well on the average as 
Christians in any land. If you appeal to the 
magistrates in India, they will give the native 
Christians everywhere a good character. Thi 
Christians are obedient to their religious guides, 
attend faithfully the ordinances of religion, the 
services of the church, the Holy Communion and 
Confirmation, and send their children to school, 
during the week and to the Sunday-school on the 
Sabbath, 

It would be well, if all white Christians con- 
tributed as well as the native Christians for the 
support of the Gospel, and their religious institu- 
tions. In their villages you see the rustic chapels 
and the little schools which they have reared by 
their own contributions. 

Again, they have never scandalized their Chris- 
tianity nor put their religion to open shame. We 
must admit that India, like other countries, has 
had scandals reflecting unfavorably of Christianity. 
But unhappily these scandals which have been 
brought on the faith have been chiefly from white 
men calling themselves Christians. ^ We do not 
hear of apostates among the native Christians. 
When the Sepoy revolt and the consequent war 
spread over the land, and many were tempted 
to apostatize, were threatened, and exposed to 
danger, yet they stood firm to their faith, and there 
was no noteworthy instance of apostasy whatever. 

7th. You sometimes hear that the Christians in 
India have become so for pecuniary gain. They 
have been called “rice Christians," as if they be- 
came Christians to be fed with rice. They are rice 
Chiristians no doubt, but in a different sense from 
what the term was intended to convey. Truly, 
they are rice Christians, because they work indus- 
triously and produce the finest rice crops for them- 
selves! ‘They are largely of the peasant class, 
peasant proprietors who cultivate the land they 
own and d it down to their children. They are 
by nature attached to everything ancestral; and 
those whose families have been Christian for more 
than one generation, begin to feel an hereditary 
attachment to Christianity. Everything heredi- 
tary is by them steadfastly cherished. 

Thave often heard the native Christians speak 
affectionately of the missionaries who first instructed 
their fathers in the Christian faith, 


CONVERTS FROM ALL CLASSES. 

Again it is said that the Christian converts are 
only the humbler classes. “Show us one of the 
higher class!" I accept that challenge. Let us go 
through the list of the native ministry and we shall 
find that most of the able preachers who have done 
most to vindicate Christianity have been of the 
high caste. 

Yet we should remember that the mass of the 
people belong to the humbler castes, and the 
majority of the Christians must be of the lower 
caste if Christianity be diffused as it ought to be 
among all castes equably. And the humblest 
people are after all the most needy and most 
appeal to our Christian sympathies. We believe 
that their souls areas valuable as ours, and we 
should gladly labor for their salvation. 

Then there is a body of men in India who belong 
to no caste at all. They are regarded by all others 
as out of caste. They are the aborigines and the 
Pariahs. They number, according to the census, 
twenty-three millions of souls, and it may be 
encouraging to recollect that while in a large part of 
India you encounter, caste, priestcraft, and bigoted 
hostility, yet among these you have a clean 
surface on which to write; hearts unsullied by 
guile and superstition, and presenting a “tabula 
rasa" on which you may inscribe the doctrines of 
eternal truth. Here then you have a field on 
which may be won an encouraging success. 

Believing in the inviolability of the Divine com- 
mand to “ preach the Gopsel to the every creature” 
you would doubtless persevere even in the ab- 
Sence of present success, trusting in the ultimate 
fulfilment of the Scriptural promises. Yet we 
cannot but feel our energies stimulated if we sce 
cess attending our labors. Now you have in 
India a success before you which will be certainly 
augmented in proportion to the labors put forth 
and to the resources brought into play. 

THE EFFECTS OF EDUCATION. 

Sth. It will occur to you to ask what effect is 
the system of public instruction to have on the 
temper and disposition of the Indian people? 
You will be told it is producing discontent and 
iveligion, taking away from the people the 
religion of their forefathers and giving them no- 
thing in return, 












































As to loyalty or disloyalty, England will do her 
best without fear. I believe education will produce 
loyalty. But, be the political consequence what it 
may, we must be just and fear not, and give India 
the education in those arts and sciences which 
have made England herself what she is. Even if 
a certain sort of disloyalty were to be the conse- 
quence we must persevere, for we could not consent 
to keep the people ignorant in order to keep 
them loyal. 

As regards religion, the government has to be 
very careful not to mix religion with the State 
education. But we give the same educational 
grants of State aid to the schools of all communi- 
ues alike, and the missionaries come in for their 
share, the pecuniary assistance being given on the 
wellk-nown system of “payment by results.” "Thus 
indirectly the missionaries obtain a modicum of 
public aid which they win in open competition. 

Irreligion might be the consequence of the 
secular teaching under the State, but thecontrary is 
the case. The highly educated Hindoos almost 
invariably break away from their heathen religion. 
Ido not says this is true of Mohammedans, but 
the Hindoos on receiving western education do, 
with scarcely any exception, cease to believe in the 
ancestral faith. They do not, however, become 
atheists. They rather become theists, believing in 
the immortality of the soul and in human ac- 
countability to a Supreme Judge for deeds done 
in this life. 

If you look at the sermons of the Hindoo 
religious reformers, styling themselves the Brahmo 
Somaj, and the addresses of welcome. lately given 
by them to the missionaries of the Oxford Mission 
to Calcutta, you can judge whether they are not on 
the high road to Christianity. Then if you can 
send out missionaries intellectually able to cope 
with these men, a rich harvest may be reaped. 











THE ELEVATION OF WOMEN. 

I mustnow saya few words regarding female 
education ; the importance of this is acknowledged 
by the British Government in India. We encourage 
the opening of female schools in every direction. 
Formerly females were kept in degradation and 
seclusion, yet there have been manifold instances 
of female heroism and genius in Indian history. 
Even to this day, widows would be quite ready 
to burn themselves on the funeral pyres of their 
husbands, were they not prevented by the strong 
hand of the British Government. They certainly 
are not lacking in what we call grit of character. 
Hence we may infer that a great future is in store 
for the women of India, when properly educated. 
Both the high and low are anxious to go to school. 
But the daughters of the rich and noble do not 
attend school, as they cannot break the bar of 
public opinion which prevents girls of more than 
eleven or twelve years from appearing in public. 
Hence you must teach them in their homes, in 
the Zenanas or female apartments. For this reason, 
European ladies of special training are becoming 
teachers in the households of the wealthy and the 
great. I suggest to you that American gentlemen 
cannot do better than advise some of the young 
ladies now being educated in the ladies’ colleges 
and the normal institutions of the United States, to 
go out as teachers to the daughters of the great 
indian houses, and so carry western enlightenment 
into recesses heretofore secluded from the light. 
Female education is already advancing in India. 
I know hundreds of educated natives whose grand- 
mothers could not read at all, whose mothers could 
read but slightly, and whose wives can read and 
write imperfectly. But their daughters are being 
brought up with an education conducted upon the 
western model 

In conclusion then, gentlemen, the result thus 
far in India is relatively inconsiderable, though 
absolutely it may be large. But the smallness of 
its proportion arises from the vastness of the 
country and thé immense population, a considera- 
tion likely to be fully appreciated by Americans. 
Still there is every ground for encouragement. A 
shining goal invites your Christian efforts. Such 
efforts are not indeed put forth with a view to 
political effect. Still, as matter of fact, the poli- 
tical effect of the Christian missions in India is 
excellent. The spectacle of private enterprise 
undertaken in this disinterested manner, does not 
render the natives jealous, but. rather edifies them. 
The natives are but too apt to imagine that British 
policy is governed by political ambition or national 
aggrandizement. Let them see in our missions 
something higher and nobler, a benevolence disin- 
terested and pure, a sunny spot with no shadows 
or earth-born cloud to rest upon it. 

‘The result of missions thus far is nationally and 
politically good. We Englishmen feel our respon- 

















sibility. ^ We thankfully asknowledge the aid 
sent from the religious world in the United States 
with a truly disinterested liberality, and we cor- 





dially welcome the co-operation of our American 
kinsmen in this noble work, 
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FEARFUL DISASTER AT SEA. 
Se 
THE STEAMBOAT “ YOTSAI” BLOWN UP. 

The following is taken from the Hongkong 
Daily Press of the 25th ultimo :— 

The Hongkong, Canton, and Macao Steamboat 
Company's steamer Yotsai, which had had her pre- 
liminary trial trips, passed through the harbour 
yesterday about one o’clock on her way to Macao 
to resume her station on the line between that port 
and Canton. The vessel was in command of 
Captain Hoyland, and had on board as passengers 
Mr. J. S. Brewer, Mr. D. E. Caldwell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fraser-Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Smith, 
Mr. P. A. da Costa, Mr. G. Frizell, and Messrs. 
Scott and Pinker, of the Dock Company. After 
the vessel had been under weigh about halt-an-hour 
it was observed the boilers were priming, but that 
irregularity was corrected. The passengers sat 
down to tiffin shortly after two o'clock, when the 
Cap Shui-mün was passed. During the meala 
large escape of steam from the steam pipe was 
remarked, and Messrs. Brewer and Pinker left 
the table to investigate the cause. They came 
back shortly afterwards and ten minutes past 
three a frightful explosion of one of the boilers 
took place, which blew away the whole of the 
after part of the vessel, including the after 
deck house where the captain and passengers were 
seated, with the result that the whole of them were 
hurled into the air, and of the number of those 
named only Captain Hoyland, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fraser-Smith, Mr. Brewer, and Mr. Caldwell were 
saved. ‘The survivors were saved by climbing out 
of the water upon the roof of the after deck house, 
which had been precipitated some distance from 
the vessel, except Mrs. Fraser-Smith, who was 
rescued by a Portuguese sailor who had found his 
way into a boat. Amongst the crew there was 
also a large mortality, comprising Mr. Woods, the 
chief engineer, two stewards (Chinese), six firemen, 
and one seaman. Two Chinese fishing junks bore 
down to the scene of the disaster, and picked up 
the surivors, whom they brought on to Hongkong, 
were they arrived about half-past ten o’clock last 
night. Before leaving the wreck two or three 
small native boats were seen to go alongside the 
main portion of the hull, which lay grounded 
the roof of the upper fore deck awash, and com- 
menced to pillage. The funnel was blown clean 
away, and the sea around was a mass of floating 
débris. Mr. da Costa was unconscious when 
rescued, and died on board the junk about seven 
o'clock. Every attention possible was bestowed on 
him both by the survivors and junk people, but he 
never regained sensibility. 

FURTHER PARTICULARS. 

We give to-day further particulars and detailed 
narratives, by some of the survivors, of the dis- 
astrous explosion on Sunday afternoon of the boil 
of the Hongkong, Canton, and Macao Steamboat 
Co.’s steamer Yotsai. 

The Yotsat was, it appears, 
knots at the timeof the disaster, and was, as nearly 
as we can determine, some fifteen miles from 
Hongkong, a little beyond the West Brother island 
and almost abreast of the island of Chulakok. 
With regard to the causes of the disaster, we do 
not intend to speculate. The evidence at the 
inquiry, which will doubtless shortly be held, will 
probably clear this up, and we suspend all judg- 
ment meantime. The Yo/sai was only insured 
against fire, and stood on the Company's books at 
a valuation of $25,000, to which must be added the 
cost of her repairs. Last night Captain Benning, 
who had been despatched to the scene by the 
directors, returned Tan the wreck of the Votsai, 
with the bodies of Messrs. Frizell, Scott, and 
Pinker, and that of the Chinese steward. He left. 
a boat in charge of the wreck, and will to-day see 
what can be done to recover the other bodies. A 
gunboat was, at the request of the Company, sent 
by the Commodore to the wreck yesterday after- 
noon. The following is a complete list of those 
killed :— 

Mr. P. A. da Costa, Secretary to the Hongkong, 
Canton, and Macao Steamboat Company. 

Mr. G. Fiizell, draughtsman to the Hongkong 
and Whampoa Dock Company. 

Mr. W. L. Scott, Superintendent Engineer to the 
Kowloon establishment of the Hongkong and 
Whampoa Dock Company. 

Mr. Stuart M. Fraser-Smith, sub-editor of the 
Hongkong Telegraph. 

Mrs. S. M. Fraser-Smith. 

Mr. G. F. Pinker, foreman engineer, Hongkong 
and Whampoa Dock Company 























Mr. Jno. Wood, chief engineer, steamer Voisai. | 


The Compradore of the steamer. 
‘Two Chinese Stewards. 

Nine Chinese Firemen. 

One Chinese Sailor, 
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The news of the untimely death of Mr. P. A. da 
Costa, the able and indefatigable Secretary of the 
Steamboat Company, has been received with wide- 
spread and profound regret. Conscientious, hard- 
working, devoted to his work, to which he brought 
excellent capabilities, Mr. da Costa was invaluable 
to the Company, whose interests he. served so 
faithfully and well. He was also exceedingly 
popular among his community, his amiable cha- 
racter and courteous manners endearing him to all 
who knew him. His charitable disposition was 
well known and scores of the poor of this Colony 
will have good reason to mourn the loss of a bene- 
factor and friend. Mr. da Costa had literary 
abilities of no mean order, and always took a keen 
interest in education. A few months ago, in re- 
cognition of services rendered by Mr. da Costa, 
the King of Portugal conferred upon him the dis- 
tinction of the Order of Our Lady of the Concep- 
tion and Villa Vicosa, and about the same time he 
was made a member of the Geographical and 
Anthropological Society of Stockholm, Mr. da 
Costa was a Portuguese scholar of eminence and 
only recently examined the pupils of the Victoria 
School in that language. It is not too much to 
say that all his countrymen were proud of him for 
his abilities and uprightness and esteemed him for 
his good disposition. Nor was Mr. da Costa less 
respected by the other sections of community, who 
have not been slow to recognise his good qualities 
and talents. The funeral will take place this after- 
noon with Masonic rites, according to a wish once 
expressed by the lamented gentleman. The 
brethren will assemble at the Masonic Hall at 3.45 
p.m. It is to be regretted, in this connection, that 
the Catholic clergy should have intimated that they 
intended to refuse to perform the last rites of the 
church over the body of this estimable gentleman 
because he belonged to the Freemasons. 

In the deaths of Messrs. Frizell, Scott, and 
Pinker the Dock Company have sustained the loss 
of three valuable assistants. Mr. Scott leaves a 
widow and one child, His two colleagues were 

ingle. Mr. Frizell was a young man of great pro- 
mi He joined the service of the Company in 
April, 1883, and was a vi skilful draughtsman. 
He had, during his brief residence here, made 
many friends. Messrs. Scott and Pinker were also 
very popular at the docks. 

Of the survivors, Captain Hoyland, Mr. R. 
Fraser-Smith, and Mr. J. S. Brewer are the most 
injured, all of them having sustained seve severe 
cuts and contusions, and numerous bruises. Mrs. 
Fraser-Smith, though very much bruised, is doing 
fairly well. | Mr. Caldwell was very severely 
shaken, but only slightly cut on one side of the 
head. He is, however, covered with bruises. All 
of the survivors are in sad need of rest and quiet, 
the shock having been so violent and the scene so 
harrowing. 

"The occurrence of the disaster has thrown quite 
a gloom over the Colony, and has led to the post- 
ponement of the Race Ball to Thursday next. 

Captain Hoyland was taken to the Government 
Civil Hospital on his arrival at Hongkong, and his 
friends were much disturbed by a rumour set in 
Giculation by sote insctbuntable means; AuR 
the morning, that his injuries had proved fatal. 
We are happy to state, however, that such is very 
far from being the case, having seen that gentle- 
man during the forenoon. He is bruised, and cut 
and strained very considerably, and is compelled 
at present to keep to his bed, but no bones are 
broken, and it seems that no serious injury has 
been done. He was cheerful when we saw him, 
and expects to be about again in a few days. 

During the morning we visited Mr. Brewer, Go- 
vernment Marine Surveyor. That gentleman was 
compelled by doctor's orders to Keep to his quar- 
ters, but he is able to get about the house, though 
very stiff and sore. His face and head are much 
cut, and his body and limbs greatly bruised, but 
he hopes to be able to go out again ina day or 
two. Mr. Brewer has kindly supplied us with the 
following narrative :— 

"The Vetsai had been undergoing repairs for 
some time past at Kowloon Dock, and was fitted 
with two boilers that were purchased by the 
Company from the steamer Yottung, her old ones 
having been condemned. Those boilers were 
thoroughly overhauled by the Dock Company, 
additional stays were put in, and they were cn- 
tirely re-tubed and strengthened, and fitted with 
a new superheater. The Dock Comi 
gineers tested the boiler by hydraulic pres 
extent of 60 Ibs. and I tested it myself up to solbs., 
which I considered certainly ample for the wor 
pressure to be put upon the boiler, which was to 
| be limited to 25lbs. The vessel was tried about 
a week ago, and the trial not proving quite 
atisfactory, some slight alt ns were made, 
after which anothcr trial took place on Friday, 
[when it was reported that the steamer would be 
ready to run over to Macao on Sunday to take 





































































her place on the Canton and Macao line. This 
trip was also to be a trial trip to test the steam- 
ing qualities of the boilers, and also to adjust 
the Government safety valves, for which purpose 
I was on board. The boat left Kowloon Docks at 
a quarter to one, and took a party of guests in- 
ited to go with her from the launch /ilda at T’sim 
sui Point. As the J'o/sai was proceeding 
ihrough the harbour, there was a strong tide 
against her, and the boilers were not steaming well 
for the first hour, which caused her to go very 
slowly, and it was decided to take her through. the 
inner channel, where there was smoother water, 
and this would give her speed a better testing. It 
was also decided not to take tiffin until after we 
were through the Cap-shui-mun Pass. When near 
the pass a large quantity of steam escaped through 
the waste steam e behind the funnel, accom- 
panied by a quantity of water, which fell all over 
the deck like rain. “Mr. Scott, of the Dock Com- 
pany, was standing by the funnel at the time, look- 
ing into the engine-room, and he said this was due 
to the boiler priming, and that it would soon be all 
right. "Things went on smoothly in a little time, 
and at two or two fifteen the captain and guests 
went into the deck-house aft to tiflin. At this time 
the engines were working slowly, and the pressure 
gauge in the engine room, which could be seen 
irom the upper deck, only indicated twelve or thir- 















teen pounds of steam. About three o'clock, or a 
little before, steam was again heard rushing out 
of the waste steam pipe, and Mr. Pinker, 


of the Dock Company, left the table and went 
down to help Mr. Wood, the engineer of the 
steamer. I also went out with him, but did 
not go down, merely looking down the sky- 
light. The roaring of the stream ceased, and 
alter a few minutes Mr. Pinker and I went back. 
The roaring soon commenced again, and Mr. 
Pinker again went down to the engine-room, but I 
remained in the saloon. Shortly after he had 
gone there was a. fearful explosion, and we were 
all hurled away for a considerable distance. I 
think we must have been all blown through one 
side of the deck-house from the way we are bruised 
andcut. We were all thrown a considerable dis- 
tance into the water, and I went down a long way 
below the surface; it seemed a long time before T 
came to the top, but I was much stunned by a blow 
I received on the back of the head, and do not 
recollect the matter well. When I came to the 
surface I saw the top of the deckhouse floating 
close by, and a large amount of débris covered the 
water all around. I saw one or two men on the 
roof of the deckhouse, and was pulled on to it by 
Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Fraser-Smith, and then we 
helped Capt. Hoyland up. I saw Mr. da Costa 
lying there, but Í do not know how he got there. 

saw the steamer 200 or 300 yards away; it 
might even have been soo yards away. The 
whole after part of the vessel was shattered, 
the deck, awning deck, and deckhouse aft of the 
engines being carried away, and all the gear. I 
also saw one boat which had been blown off, and 
a Portuguese seaman had got into it, and was 
drifting away, having no oars. ‘The crew on 
board the wreck lowered a boat, into which two 
or three got and came to us. It took us on board 
a junk which came up, and also took the other 
people off the wreck. In the meantime another 
junk picked up the man who was drifting off in 
the boat, and also picked up Mrs. Fraser-Smith, 
whom I saw floating away with her arm over a 
piece of wreckage. This boat came alongside ours, 
and I got on board with the Portuguese boatswain 
of the Yotsai to act as interpreter to the Chinese. 
I found Mrs. Fraser-Smith lying on the deck 
almost insensible, and very much bruised and 
shaken. We took her down below, and got what 
things we could from the crew to make her as 
comfortable as it was possible to do; the crew of 
the junk were very good to us; they made hot tea 
for us and gave us samshu, and what clothes 
they could let us have they gave. The quarter- 
master took his own coat off and put it on 
one of the sailors who had been picked up. 
Before I left the first junk Mr. da Costa had been 
carried into the cabin, and Capt. Hoyland and 
Mr. Fraser-Smith were also there; Mr. Caldwell 
wasthen walking about. There were two Hong- 
kong sampans alongside the wreck, the crews of 
which were looting it. We arrived in Hongkong 
after ten o'clock, the wind having nearly failed 
until we got into the harbour, and we were all 
extremely cold in our wet clothes. Capt. Hoyland, 
at the head of the table, sat nearest to the engines, 
and on either side were Mrs. R. Fraser-Smith and 
Mrs. S. M. Fraser-Smith, Mr. da Costa and my- 
self were the next in order facing each other, then 
Mr. R. Fraser-Smith and Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Frizell 
and Mr, M. Fraser-Smith, Mr. W. L. Scott, 
and Mr. Pinker, the latter being down the engine- 
room at the time of the explosion. As to the cause 



























of the explosion, I think it may, perhaps, be made 
apparent, but at present I would rather say nothing 
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about it as the matter will probably be investigated 
officially, and I shall.have to give evidence, I 
suppose. 

M. R. Fraser-Smith is perhaps the most battered 
of all the survivors; he is cut and bruised from 
head to heel, and sustained a most severe blow on 
the head, which caused a large scalp wound, and 
gives some ground for anxiety as to its effects. 
Tis legs also are much hurt, though fortunately no 
bones are broken, and he is unable to walk. Mrs. 
Fraser-Smith is confined to her bed, and her con- 
dition yesterday morning was such as to cause 
some grave uneasiness, but we are glad to learn 
on inquiry yesterday evening that the patient was 
progressing as favourably as could be expected 
considering the shock she had sustained, the 
bruises and cuts inflicted, her long immersion in 
the water, and subsequent exposure to cold. Mr. 
Fraser-Smith has a clear recollection of what 
took place; he says he was the first to rise to the 
surface of the water, and to scramble upon the roof 
ofthe deck house. He assisted Mr. Brewer, Mr. 
Caldwell, and Capt. Hoyland on to the wreckage, 
and also helped to drag Mr. da Costa on to it. 
‘The deceased gentleman was then floating helpless 
and insensihle on the water. How he was able to 
do all this, Mr. Fraser-Smith says he cannot-now 
think, for before he was taken off the wreckage his 
limbs failed him, and he was helpless. 

An inquest was opened on the bodies of Mr. da 
Costa and the two Chinese at the Government 
Civil Hospital yesterday afternoon, and after 
viewing the bodies the inquiry was adjourned, no 
evidence being taken. 

No more bodies of victims of this sad calamity 
were recovered up to last night, but it is reported 
that one body has been seen. Mr, Murphy, Chief 
Engineer of ‘the steamer White Cloud, informed 
the police that while on the passage from Macao 
to Hongkong yesterday morning, he saw the body 
ofa woman floating in the water outside Green 
Island. It was face upward, and the face appeared 
to be that of a European, and some white clothing 
was scen about the corpse. ‘The second engineer 
also stated he saw the body. Strangely enough, 
neither took any further notice of the matter then ; 
they did not inform the captain, and he, not seeing 
the corpse, came on to Hongkong and left it be- 
hind. The body was probably that of M. M. 
Fraser-Smith, the only lady who fell a victim to 
the disaster, and it is most unfortunate Mr. Murphy 
did nothing more im the matter, for though the 
police, acting on his information, were search- 
ing about the place indicated for the rest of the 
; they did not succeed in finding the body, 
which may now never be seen again. The bodies 
discovered on Monday were not found near the 
wreck; some gentlemen sent out by the Dock 
Company found them ina bay some three miles 
or so distant, whither they seemed to have drifted 
on a piece of wreckage. All the bodies were con- 
siderably knocked about, but not scalded, and 
those of Messrs. Scott, Pinker, and Frizell had 
been under the hands of Chinese, for their watches 
and jewellery were missing with the exception of 
the sleeve links, which appeared to have been 
overlooked. 

We understand that the survivors of the oc- 
cupants of the saloon are doing as well as can be 
expected. 













































THE INQUEST. 


The inquest on the bodies recovered on Monday 
was resumed at the Magis yesterday after- 
noon before the Coroner, Mr. H. E. Wodehouse, 
and a jury composed of Messrs. Hormusjee, C. E. 
Hyndman, and J. S. Judah. 

Mr. Wotton stated. that he appeared to watch 
the case on behali of the Hongkong, Canton, and 
Macao Steamboat Company, and he understood 
his Worship did not intend to proceed with the 
inquiry then. e 

His Worship—] Gentlemen, we yesterday 
took the preliminary step of viewing the deceased 
bodies—those of Mr. da Costa and the two 
Chinese male adults—supposed to have met with 
their deaths in the accident which occurred to the 
Yotsai, and we are therefore now in a position to 
go on with the inquiry at once. I have some 
doubts, however, as to whether as Coroner fc 
lony of Hongkong, I possess any jurisdiction to 
inquire into the causes of deaths occurring on the 
high seas in the way these deaths are supposed to 
have occurred. I therefore think it would be better 
for me to adjourn this inquiry in order to ascer- 
tain my position on this point, and as soon as I get 
an authoritative answer we will proceed with this 
inquiry, supposing I find 1 possess the jurisdiction 
to hold it. Under any circumstan 
an occurrence of this kind would h; 
into, and whether it is for the Coron 
not is a mat f small ortance 
must in any case be the subject for 
gation. 
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‘The inquiry was then adjourned to Wednesday 
next at 2.30. 

THE FUNERAL OF THE VICTIMS. 

The bodies of Messrs. da Costa, Scott, Frizell, 
and Pinker, who lost their lives in the lamentable 
explosion, were buried yesterday afternoon, and 
the wide-felt sorrow their sad fate has created was 
evidenced by the large crowd which assembled to 
pay the last’ mark of respect to them. In Mr. da 
Costa's case the ceremony was conducted entirely 
according to the Masonic ritual, and under the 
auspices of the Perseverance Lodge, of which the 
deceased was a member. The brethren assembled 
St the Masonic Hall at a quarter to four o'clock, 
and the body of the déceased having been placed 
in the lodge room, the lodge was opened by Wor. 
Bro. E. Georg, Master, who then handed over 
control to Right Wor. Bro. C. P. Chater, the 
District Grand Master, who read the funeral 
service, assisted by the Very Wor. Bro. W. S. 
Adams, M.D., Deputy District Grand Master, 
and Wor. Bro. J. S. Cox, District Grand Chaplain. 
Bro. J. Orange presided at the organ. On the 
conclusion of the preliminary part of the service, a 
procession was formed and the body was conveyed 
to the cemetery. The order of the' procession was 
as follows :— 








Members of the 
Sr. Joun’s Lovce, 618, S.C. 
Members of the 
UxiTED Service LODGE, 1341. 
Members of the 
Vicrorta LODGE, 1026. 
Members of the 
ZETLAND LODGE, 525- 
Members of the 
PERSEVERANCE LODGE, 1165. 
Oldest member (Bro. J. M. Armstrong) with 
Hory WnrrINGS. 
MASTER PERSEVERANCE LODGE. 


SENIOR WARDEN. É| Junior WARDEN. 
E 

‘TREASURER. S SECRETARY. 

SENIOR DEACON. - Z| Juxior Deacon. 


PRINCIPAL MOURNERS. 
GRAND LODGE OFFICERS 
D.G. Master. Depury D.G. MASTER. 
D.C. Steward. D.G. Steward. 
D.G. Pursuivant. 
OTHER MOURNERS. 
Borne on the coffin were the crossed swords of the 
Knights Templars, the jewels of the deceased, and 





his apron and collar with his badge of office as 
‘The coffin was 
All 


Past District Grand Secretary. 
also covered with floral wreaths 
the brethren present were provided with sprig 
oleander, which they threw upon the coffin after it 
had been lowered into the grave. The impressive 
service was brought to a close by the singing of the 
dirge “ Solemn peals the funeral chime.” 

Scott, Frizell, and Pinker were buried 
g to the rites of the Church of England, 
the service being impressively read by the Rev. W. 
Everingham, the funeral taking place immediately 
after the conclusion of the service over Bro. da 
Costa’s body. Messrs. Scott, Frizell, and Pinker 
were also Masons, and the District Grand Master, 
Deputy District Grand Master, the Grand Lodge 
Officers, and the members of various lodges met 
the bodies at the gate of the cemetery and followed 
them to the grave. The coffins were borne by 
employés of the Dock Company and friends of the 
deceased gentlemen. 

In addition to the Masons there was a large 
number of other persons present, amongst whom 
we noticed the Hon. F. B. Johnson (Chairman of 
the Hongkong and Whampoa Dock Company), 
Mr. E. R. Belilios (Chairman of the Hongkong, 
Canton, and Macao Steamboat Company), Hon. 
F. Stewart, and Mr. Justice Russell. The Hon. 
P. Ryrie was present as a Mason. 





TOSS. 






























NOTIFICATION NO. 4 OF THE IM- 

PERIAL GOVERNMENT. 

D dp ri 

To CITIES AND PREFECTURES. 
Whereas: there is a quantity of coloured, impure, 
and otherwise adulterated tea in the market, not 
only interfering with legitimate trade, but injurious 
to the public health, those engaged in the tea trade 
are ordered to conform with the following bye-laws, 
d to report the establishment of ‘Tea Guilds to 

the Agricultural and Commercial Department. 
_ BYR-LAWS CONCERNING Tra GUILDS. 

Ati. L—Tho.e engaged in the tea trade, 
































N.B.—The production of tea for individual con- 
sumption does not come under these bye-laws. 
Art. L.—The Guilds shall bear the name of the 

prefecture, city, urban, or rural ward in which 

they are established. 

Art. ILL—The Guilds shall frame rules with a 
view to achieving the following objects :—(1) that 
tea adulterated with bad and impure stuff shall not 
be manufactured ; (2) that tea-leaves shall be pro- 
perly fired and packed; (3) that the names of the 
producers and, or, sellers shall be marked on every 
package. 

‘Art. IV.—Every Guild shall appoint a Com- 
mittee to regulate and manage its own affairs. 

Art. V.—The members of a Guild must be 
furnished with certificates proving their member- 
ship. ‘These certificates must bear the stamp of 
the local authorities. 

Art. VL—A Committee shall examine into, and 
report upon, the condition of all the Guilds. 

‘Art. VIL—A head Guild for the supervision and 
control of all other Guilds shall be established in 
each prefecture. 

‘Art. VILL—The officers of the head Guild shall 
be elected by vote from among the members of the 
subordinate Guilds. 

Art. IX.—The expenses consequent upon the 
maintenance of the head and sub-Guilds shall be 
mutually determined by all the Guilds. 

Art. X.—Each Guild shall be at liberty to frame 
such rules as may be considered expedient for the 
attainment of the above objects. 

YAMAGATA ARITOMO, 
Home Minister. 
Sarco YorRIMICHI, 
Minister for Agriculture and Commerce, 
March 3rd, 1884. 








NAVAL COURT. 
pee 


On the application of Mr. William Mackie, 
Master of the British ship Ben Nevis, a Naval 
Court sat at H.B.M.’s Consulate on Monday and 
Tuseday last. The constitution of the Court 
was:—James Troup, Esquire, H.B.M.’s Consul, 
President; Walter Brugis Esquire, Navigating 
Lieutenant, H.B.M. Sapphire ; and John Charles 
Felgate, Esquire, Master of the British steamer 
Lord of the Isles. The hearing of the various 
matters brought forward occupied a great deal of 
time, and on Wednesday the Court made the 
following order :— 

The Court finds that William Mackie, Master of 
the Bri ship Ben Nevis, has omitted to enter in 
the Official Log the “fact of Antonio Matthews 
being more or less deranged on the passage out, 
before arriving at Yokohama, and his having been 
put in irons, as also to enter or procure an entry of 
the conviction of the first mate, Martin J. Burke, 
the second mate, Kelly, Dennam, Stenson and 
Murphy, at Yokohama, and Nagasaki. 

The Court finds that the evidence does not sup- 
port a charge against the Master for assaulting 
Matthews, while the latter was in irons after leav- 
ing Yokohama; and that the ship was not in port 
when Matthews was put in irons. 

Itis further shown that Matthews disappeared 
from the ship on the goth December last in Kaneda 
Bay. 

There is evidence to show that in Yokohama 
Matthews had made an attempt to desert; also 
that on several occasions he had suicidal thoughts 
in his head. 

The Court does not feel in a position to pronounce 
a decided opinion as to what became of him. 

The Court warns the Master to be more careful 
of making the necessary entries in the Official Log 
in future, and directs that he pay two-thirds of the 
costs of these present proceedings, amounting to 
$38.40. 
he Court convicts Robert Moran, steward, of an 
assault on the Master on or about the 2nd October 
last, and finds further evidence to prove that his 
duties as steward were not satisfactorily performed 
by him. 

he Official Log does not show to what reduc- 
tion of pay it was the intention of the Master to 
disrate him. 

Robert Moran is sentenced for the assault to be 
imprisoned for fourteen days, and it is directed 
that he be discharged from his ship and pay the 




















expenses of his imprisonment. 


‘The Court conv 
Murphy, and Cha 
absence without ! 
reviousl 
hama and Na 


is Michael Stenson, James 
55 Dennam of drunkenness and 
ve, and finds that they were 
vicled of similar offences in Yoko- 




















producers or sellers, must establish T 


‘each of theurban or rural wards in whi 








The Court sentences'each of them to thirty days’ 


.| imprisonment with hard labour, to be discharged 
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from their ship, and to pay the expenses of their 
imprisonment. 

e Court convicts Martin Joseph Burke, first. 
mate, of drunkenness in the port of Nagasaki, on 
the gth February, 1884, and also at this port on 
the 25th February, and finds that the has been 
convicted at Nagasaki of absence without leave. 

The Court directs that his Master's Certificate, 
No.origoz, now in the hands of the Court, be 
cancelled and transmitted to the Board of Trade, 
with a recommendation that it be returned to him 
in two months, on his producing certificates satis- 
factory to the Board of Trade of good conduct for 
that time. 

Further, that he be discharged from the ship, 
and the balance of wages found due to him be paid 
into the hands of HOMES Consul, and he be treated 
as a distressed seaman. 

Further, that he pay the expenses of his confine- 
ment yesterday at this place, amounting to 80 cents, 
and pay one-third of the expenses of this Court, 
amounting to $19.20. ` 

The total expenses of this Court are fixed at 
£10, 16s., or $57.60. 

Given under our hands, at the British Consulate 
at Hiogo, this twenty-seventh day of February, 1884. 


James Troup, 


H.M. Consul, Hiogo and Osaka, 
President of the Court. 


W. STRUGNELL, 


Navigating Lieutenant, R.N. 
TENES. Sapphire. 


Jwo. C. FELGATE, 


Master of the British steamship 
Lord of the Isles. 





—Hiogo News. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Se 
For Wiek Dro Fripay, FEBRUARY 29H, 1884. 








Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongo, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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NOTES FROM JAPANESE PAPERS. 
prre m 


The work in connection with the construction of 
the new Imperial residence is making rapid pro- 
ress. As one of the sawing-machines has been 
found defective, three others have been ordered 
from England. 

Up to the 29th of last month, four hundred ap- 
lications had been made for shares in the Infantry 
Drill School, recently established in the metropolis. 

The subscriptions amount to 20,000 yen. 

A Chinaman and his Japanese consort attempted, 
on the 1st. inst., to smuggle a quantity of opium, 
but their little plans were frustrated by the vigilance 
of the police. The man was handed over to the 
Chinese Consulate, while the woman found shelter 
in the snug quarters of the police station.—5' iyu 
Shimbun. 

ate 

The Fashions are very changeable. In 1870-71, 
gold and silver mounted swords both large and 
small, were high in the popular estimation; but 
with the abolition of the custom of wearing swords, 
European dress, and the European style of cutting 
the hair came into fashion. The mercantile com- 
munity subsequently enjoyed greater influence than 
did any other class. In 1874-75, the sencha (a tea 
ceremonial) became quite fashionable, and, in con- 
nection with the popular taste, tea bowls manufac- 
tured by Shutei were in great demand. Soon 
afterwards the public had an art-craze, and pictures 
by Minbatsu Shosei, as well as sketches in sepia 
(bunjin-gwa), were all the rage. With the out- 
break of the cholera plague, patent medicines and 
quack nostrums began to be highly fancied. 

hortly after the suppression of the Satsuma 
rebellion, the Cha-no-Yu at once reasserted its 
former wide spread influence. With the arrival 
of General Grant, the halcyon days of actors and 
singing girls seemed to have returned." In 1880-81, 
the game of go, sword-collecting, and a taste for 
ballad writing, as well as lyric poctasters, came 
into vogue. io's excellent pictures also enjoyed 

a large portion of the public esteem. The latest po- 
ular fancy has manifested itself in the revival of 
fencing and wrestling.—Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 





* 
DE 
Mr. Shioda, of the Foreign Office, who has been 
transferred to the Sanji-in, has been assigned to 
the foreign department of that body. 
The province of Osumi is noted for the produc- 
tion of vegetable wax. The quality of the article 


has, however, considerably deteriorated, seriously | - 


affecting the sales. Some public-spirited men have 
lately attempted to restore the former excellence of 
the article by opening a competitive exhibition. 
Their efforts met with a satisfactory degree of 
success. 


The Tramway Company have built thirty-six new 
carriages, Forty strong horses are to be bought in 
Awomori.—Tokiyo-Yokohama Mainichi Shimbun. 
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BIE ogo AcE 8 
No onw xi. nW osi. 

E Lee e nn cet oria | 
REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 

— — represents velocity of wind. 
RASARE i percentage of humidity. 
The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. : 

* Rain in Inches. + Direction of Wind. 3 Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind 32.3 miles per hour on Tuesday 
at 3 pm. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.373 
inches on Saturday at 9.27 p.m., and the lowest was 29.523 inches. 
on Tuesday at 6 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was s9.1 on Friday, 
and the lowest was 2.1 on Thursday. The maximum and the 
minimum for the corresponding week of last year were so.0 and 
37. respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 1.902 inches, against 
1695 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 











MAIL STEAMERS. . 
co 
THE NEXT MAI. IS DUE 


From | Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per P. M. Co. 


From America ... per P. M. Co. 
From Shanghai 
Nagasaki, 

Kobe 











Monday, March soth.* 
Tuesday, March 11th. 







per M.B.Co. Thursday, March 13th. 


From Hongkong. per P. &O. Co. Friday, March 14th.t 








* City af Tokio (with English mail) left Hongkong on March 3rd. 
t City Y Peking lett San Francisco on February Sist 3 Kashgar 
left Hongkong on March 6th. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Hakodate ... per M. B. Co. Monday, March roht. 








For Kobe ......... per M. B. Co. Wednesday, Mar, 12th. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and } per M.B. Co. Friday, March 14th. 
Nagasaki... 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong ..perM.M.Co. Saturday, March 15th. 
For Europe, vi 
Hongkong ..perP.&O.Co. Saturday, March 22nd. 











The arrival and departure of mails by the Occidental 
Oriental, the Pacinc Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, are approximate only. 














SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 
MCA dd 
11 am. and 5.30 p.m. 
Union Church : 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
Roman Catholic Church : 8 and 9.30 a.m. 
English Church, No. r2, Sakaicho, Shiba, Tokiyo: 
11a m. 


Christ Church : 










| 8.45, 10.00,* 10. 





LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


M REND 
(Revrer “Sreciat” ro “Jaran Mat”) 


London, March ist. 
THE TRANSVAAL, 

The Transvaal Convention has been signed. 
The Convention provides for the abolition of 
suzerainty, but England reserves the power to 
veto forcign treaties. 

London, March 3rd. 
OCCUPATION OF TOKAR. 
The British troops have occupied Tokar. 
THE DYNAMITERS, 

American infernal machines have been dis- 
covered at the railway stations at Charing-cross, 
Paddington, Victoria-street, and Ludgate- 

London, March sth. 
ELECTORAL REFORM. 

Lord John Manners has given notice of an 
amendment that any reform will be unacceptable 
which does not provide for a redistribution 
of seats. 





London, March 7th, 5.25 p.m. 
Cotton, unchanged ; Mid. Upland, 5%}. Yarns, 
steady. Shirtings, firm. Silk, dull; but not 
quotably lower. 


[From tne * Hosckoxc Darky Pnzss."] 


London, 22nd February. 
MR. BRADLAUGH. 

Mr. Bradlaugh has resigned his seat for 
Northampton and been re-elected. The House 
of Commons has adopted a motion excluding 
him from the precincts of the House. 

London, 23rd February. 
SURRENDER OF TOKAR. 

Latest advices from Suakim state that Tokar 
was surrendered to the rebels. 

The surrender was due to the disaffection of 
the garrison, half of whom submitted and the 
rest escaped. 








CHESS. 
REM, 
By the Rev. F. R. Drew. 
From the Illustrated London News. 


BLACK. 





WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in 4 moves. 





TIME TABLES. 

—— 
YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 
The Trains Leave Yokonawa Station at 
8.45, 9-30,* 10.15, and 11.30 a.m., and. 1.00, 
4.00,* 5.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 10.30} p.m. 
The Trains Leave Tok10 (Shinbashi) at 7.30, 
and 11.30 a.m., and 1.00, 2.30, 

4.00,* 5.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 10.30} p.m. 





3 


2.30 




















Those marked with (*) run through without stopping at Tsu- 
rumi, Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those with <4} are the 
same as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
ao 
ARRIVALS. 


japanese steamer, 314, Arai, Ist 
obe, General.— Mitsu Bishi M. 


Horai Maru, 
March, — 
S.S: Co. 


Saikai Maru 
March,— 
sha. 

Tamaura Maru, Japanese steamer, 666, Dithlef- 
sen; Ist March — Oginohama, General. — 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, J. J. Efford, 2nd 
March,—Hakodate ist March, General.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Khiva, British steamer, 2,609, P. Harris, 2nd 
March,—Hongkong 22nd February via Naga- 
saki and Kobe, General.—P. & O.S. N. Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,097, Hubbard, 
3rd March,—Kobe, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 

Seisho Maru, Japanese steamer, 210, Isoda, 2nd 
March,—Kobe ist March, General.—Seiriu- 


apanese steamer, 102, Nonaka, 1st 
oba, General.—Yamamoto Kwai- 








sha. 

Benalder, British steamer, 1,330, J. Ross, 4th 
March,—Nagasaki ist March} 2,500 tons 
Coals and General.—Mourilyan, Heimann & 
Co. 


Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 19,70, James, 4th 
March,—Hakodate 1st March, General.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Teuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 612, P. Hussey, 
4th March;—Yokosuka Dock.--Mitsu Bishi 

M. SS. C. 

Seivio Maru, Japanese steamer, 428, Tamura, sth 
March,—Yokkaichi 3rd March, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Lampert, 
sth March,—Yokkaichi 3rd March, General. 

—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Menzaleli, French steamer, 1,384, B. Blanc, 5th 
March,—Hongkong 28th February, Mails and 
General.— Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R: N. Walker, 
6th March,—Hakodate 3rd and Oginohama 
sth March, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Horai Maru, Japanese steamer, 414, Arai, 6th 
March,—Kobe 4th March, General.—Mitsu 
Bish M. S.S. Co. 

Mikuni Maru, Japanese steamer, 430, Taneda, 
6th March;—Kobe 3rd March, General.— 
Seiriusha. 

Frank Pendleton, American ship, 1,362, E. P. 
Nicholas, 6th. March,—New York sth Octo- 
ber, Kerosene and General—China and Japan 
‘Trading Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,900, E. Wilson 

aswell, 6th March,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Asahi Maru, Japanese steamer, 342, Kimura, 6th 
March,—Kobe 4th March, General,—Naka- 
murasha. 

Arabic, British steamer, 2,787, W. G. Pearne, 6th 
March,—San Francisco 1oth February, Mails 
and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Owari Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, J. Adair, 6th 
March,— Kobe 5th March, General.—Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 

Ashburne, British steamer, 1,613, J. M. Lambert, 
7th March,—Hongkong 29th February, Gene- 
tal.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, 7th 
March,—Yokkaichi 4th February, General.— 
Handasha. 

Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 104, Sugimoto, 
7th March,—Fukuda 4th March, General.— 
Fukudasha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 428, Matsu- 
moto, 7th March,—Yokkaichi 4th March, Ge- 
neral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, C. 
Young, 8th March,—Kobe 6th March, Gene- 
ral,—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 646, Thomas, 
22nd March, — Yokosuka Dock.—Mitsu. Bishi 
M. SS. Co. 


o. 








Takasago Maru, Japanesesteamer, 1,230,C. Young, 
March,—Kobe General.—Mitsu Bishi 

S. Co. 

Sukune Maru, Japanese steamer, 492, Okuma, 
3rd March—Hakodate and Otaru Generala, 
—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Hubbard, 
4th March,—Hakodate vid Oginohama, Gene- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,914, G. W. 
Conner, sth March,—Shanghai and pus 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 459, Tamura, 5th 
March,— Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 

Alma, American schooner, 45, J. Boyd, 6th March, 
—Guam, General.—J. D. Carroll & Co. 

Kanagawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Eck- 
strand, 6th March,—Nagasaki, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Tamaura Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, Dithlefsen, 
6th March, —Oginohama, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Lampert, 
6th March, — Yokkaichi, General. — Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 

Horai Maru, Japanese steamer, 460, Arai, 6th 
March,—Kobe, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
S.S. Co. 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, I J. Efford, 748, 6th 
March,—Kobe vid Yokkaichi, General.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,254, Steadman, 
6th March,—Kobe, General.—kKiyodo Unyu 
Kwaisha. 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,110, Captain 
Allen, 7th March,—Yokosuka Dock.—Light- 
house Department. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 428, Matsu- 
moto, 7th March, — Yokkaichi, General, — 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Arabic, British steamer, 2,787, W. G. Pearne, 8th 
March,—Hongkong, Mails and General.— 

. & O. S.S. Co. 

















Godavery, French steamer, 1,049, Du Temple, 8th 
March, — Yokosuka Dock. — Messageries 
Maritimes Co. 

Khiva, British steamer, 2,609, P. Harris, 8th 
March,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer [se Maru, from Hako- 
date :—36 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Khiva from Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Miss Kashiwara and ser- 
vant, Mrs. Wallace and two children, Mr. and 
Mrs, L. W. Cutter, Messrs. A. G. Botelho, Koch 
Sin Chin, Poon Gin, Fuld, Letourner, Wauchope 
and servant, J. Ruyter, T. Schluter, O. Voigt and 
servant, J. Doring, Underhill, Ah Sing, J. Burton, 
Morita "l'ami, in cabin ; 20 Japanese and 7 Chinese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Kobe :—Captain Hubenet, Messrs. J. D. Hutchi- 
son, Abi, and Yamawaki in cabin; and 84 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Gembu Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi :—8o Japanese. 

Per French steamer Mensaleh, from Hongkong: 
—Mrs. Sugizaki Taki, Messrs. Vegi, Futamatsu, 
and Wadagaki in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Z!iogo Maru, from Hako- 
date vid Oginohama :—Miss Shaw, Miss Fuku- 
shima, Miss Hoya, Miss Tanaka, Messrs. Jensen, 
Fukushina, Tanaka, Narikawa, and Kibara in 
cabin ; and 75 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Horai Maru, from Kobe: 
—28 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Mikuni Maru, from Kobe: 
—68 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Captain and Mrs. Wilson 
Walker and child, Mr. and Mrs. Farrell and child, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hori, Mrs. Dithlefsen and 2 children, 
Miss E. Sugiura,’ Dr. Ernest Norfleet, U.S.N., 
ssrs. William Barrie, Yoshikawa, Shima, Okura, 


























DEPARTURES. | 

Daukai Maru, Japanese steamer, 97, Shimidzu, 

3rd March,—Shimoda General. Yamamoto | 

Kwaisha. | 

Yoritomo Maru, Japanese steamer, 612, B. E. 

3rd March;—Kobe and Osaka General.— 
Kiodo Unyu Kwaisha. 
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mura, Sasaki, Tsunekawa, Imoto, Furuta, and 
hi in cabin; and 2 European, 5 Chinese, and 
159 Japanese in steerage. 











San. Fran- 
ss Conrad, 
i. H. Rhodes, W, J. Manifold, W. R. 
Dunn, James Quick, and G. Takagi in cabin. 
Shanghai: Miss Lucy Hoag and Miss Mary C. 


Mrs. W. 
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| Robinson in cabin. For Hongkong: Mr. R. D. 
Wilson in cabin; and 171 Chinese in steerage. 

Per. Japanese steamer Asahi Maru, from Kobe : 
Japanese. 
er Japanese steamer Owari Maru, from Kobe : 
date :—12 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Onoura Maru, from 
Fukuda'i—24 Japanese. 

DEPARTED. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
for San Francisco :—Mr. and Mrs. T. Mayo Black- 
well, and Mr. Fong Sue Long and servant in 
cabin; and 14 Europeans and 7o Chinese in 
steerage. For Honolulu: 602 Chinese in steerage. 
For New York: Lieut. L. P. Jouett, Lieut. Ridgely 
Hunt, Lieut. W. L. Field, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Davisson, Rev. and Mrs. W. S. Walker, Messrs. 
Y. Tajiro, Y. Bronisans, and Y. Sicart and servant. 
in cabin. For Liverpool: Mr. J. C. Syme in 
cabin. For Paris: Messrs. Chas. Ziegler, A. 
Alioth, and F. Abegg in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, for 
Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Bishop, Messrs. E. J. 
Manson, J. D. Huchison, T. Orita, M. Kozaka, 
T. Nakamikado, M. Inouye, S. Shibayama, and 
S. Oshimaru in cabin; and 65 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for Hako- 
date via Oginohama :—Mr. and Mrs. Kurahashi, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kubo, Messrs. Y. Nakamura, N. 
Ogura, T. Nakajima, and S. Tsuda in cabin ; and 
85 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Tai, Mrs. Mori, 
Mrs. Hioka, Messrs. J. Martin de Palligres, A. J. 
L. R. Mulder, Max. Vorwald, M. Marians, J. 
Gergen, Kawano, Oura, Hoshiyama, Uchida, 
Sato, Tamba, Ugawa, Murakami, and Sato in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, for 
Yokkaichi :—75 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Arabic, for Hongkong :— 
Messrs. N. Kakimoto and R. D. Wilson in cabin ; 
and 171 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Khiva, for Hongkong vid 

















Kobe and Nagasaki :—Mr. and Mrs. F. S. James, 
2 children, and 2 servants, Mr. and Mrs. Bissett, 
Miss Murray, Miss Vincent and servant, Miss 


Kashiwagi and servant, Rev. Gordon, Mr. S. 
Straus and servant, Messrs. E. Whittall, G. B. 
Berrick, E. J. Nanson, Popp, Letourneur, and 
J. L. Ruyter in cabin; and 2 Chinese and 11 Japa- 
nese in steerage. 





CARGOES. 
Per French steamer Mensaleh, from Hongkong: 
—Treasure, 8300.00; 6,303 packages. 
Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $112,000.00. 
Per British steamer Khiva, for Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk, for France, 77 bales. 


from 


REPOR 

The British steamer Khiva, Captain P. Harris, 
reports leaving Hongkong on the 22nd February at 
noon, with fresh monsoon to Turnabout, then light 
N.W. and S.W. to Nagasaki, arrived at 10.30 p.m. 
on the 26th February and left at 3 p.m. next da: 
between Nagasaki and Shimonoseki fresh N.E. 
winds and thick rainy weather, hove to 3 hours off 
the Siro Sima, the weather being too thick to 

roceed. Fresh easterly winds and cloudy in the 

nland Sea to Kagitori Saki, then calm and hazy; 
arrived at Kobe on the 29th February at 7 a.m., 
and left at 4 p.m. same day; light northerly winds 
in the Kii Channel, fresh Nw and westerly winds 
to Omai Saki, and the rest of the way moderate 
and fresh easterly winds and cloudy weather. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
lC Hubbard, reports leaving Kobe on the 2gth 
February at 5.15 p.m., with fine weather through- 
out. Arrived at Yokohama on the 2nd March, at 
6.40 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain R. 
N. Walker, reports leaving Hakodate on the 3rd 
March, at 10 a.m., with moderate to fresh northerly 
wind and snowy weather to Oginohama, where ar- 
rived on the 4th, at 0.30 p.m., and lefton the 5th, 
at 6 a.m. with moderate VN. to S.N. winds and 
fine weather throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama on the 6th March, at 9 a.m. On the 
5th March, at noon, passed the company’s steamer 
Niigata Maru, 64 miles south off Oginohama. 

The British steamer Arabic, 
Pearne, reports leaving San Frani 
February, at 2.45 p.m. with heavy westerly gales 
throughout the voyage. Arrived at Yokohama on 
the 6th March, at 6 p.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ES 
IMPORTS. 
Quietness has prevailed throughout the Market 
without any marked change in quotations. 


Corton YanN.—The business has been small 
of all descriptions of English Yarn as well as Bom- 
bays, but holders seem very firm in their prices. 

Grey Goops.—Few transactions have been 
reported, and prices may be quoted more or less 
nominal. 


Faxcies.—Mousseline de Laine are the only 
goods that have been sold to any extent, Small 
sales have been reported in Italian Cloth, Turkey 
Reds, and Victoria Lawns. 

COTTON YARNS. 

Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium 

Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best . 

Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best. 


Nos. 28 to 32, Common to Medium 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best . 


rex rictu, 
$26.00 to 28.50 
29.00 to 30.50 
26.00 to 27.75 
30.00 to 31.75 
32:00 to 33.50 














Nos. 38 to 42) sss 34.00 to 30.30 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. 

"—1 

Grey Shirtings—SHb, 384 to 3ginches... $1.70 to 2-15 
Grey Shirtings—olb, 48h to 45 inches... 185 to 2:30 
T. Cloth—71b, 24 yards, 32 inches o.s L33 to 145 
ro Shirting—i2 yards, 44 inches .. 1.50 to 1,75 

Tio to 





Prints Assorted, 24 yards o inches. 
Cotton— Italians an 


PER YAR 


atteens Black, 32 
EO 0.07 to 





Turkey Reds—2} to 31b, 24 yards, 30 




































inches 1.50. to 2.00 
Turkey Reds—3ib, 24 yards, 30 inches. 10 to 1.821 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 inches 7.00 to 8.00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.65 to 0.70 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 128 to 2.05 

WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 0-12 yards, 32 inches. $3.50 to 5.25 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 1 inches. “3.25 to 4:09 
alian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches ...... 0.18 to 0.25 
Mousceline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches. 914 too15 
Mousseline de Laine itajime,24 yards, 

31 inches .. 0.18} to o.25 
Mouisseline de Laine—Vuzen, 24 yards, 

31 inches ........ 0.30 to 0.38t 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches...... 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches .. 930 to 0.35 
Blankets -Scarlet and Green, 6 to stb, 

per tb. i 0.35 too4o 

IRON. 
ver vicit. 
Flat Bars, 4 inch. $2.50 to 2.85 
Flat Bars, | inch. 2.80 to 2.90 
Round and square up tod inch - 2.80 to 2.90 
Nailrod, assorted 2.35 to 2.60 
Nailrod, small size . 2B5 to 3.15 


KEROSENE. 

The firmness in our Oil Market has been broken 
during the past weck by the sale of some 13,000 
cases Devoe at $1.77 per case. Deliveries have 
been 15,000 cases, leaving a Stock of about 680,000 
cases, including the cargo per Frank Pendleton 


(48,500 cases) which arrived on the 6th instant. 
rin cast, 








Devoe $1.77 
Comet -. 123 
Stella...... 130 





SUGAR. 
Stocks are firmly held, prices are unchanged, 
and but a small business has to be reported for the 


past week. 
Qnem nico, 

$8.00 to 8.35 
675 to 7.00 
630 to 6.50 
to 6.00 
to 4.75 
to 3.75 





DM 





Brown Formosa 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 28th ultimo, since which 
date there has not been quite so much doing in this 
Market, and the list of Settlements does not exceed 
200 piculs. There have been enquiries for various 
kinds of Silk, but with one or two exceptions the 
ideas of sellers and buyers have been divergent. 
As we expected there was considerable business 
done for the American mail of the rst instant but 
the French mail of the same date took an insigni- 
ficant quantity and the demand for Silk suitable 
for Europe has been very small: telegraphic news 
from thence not being encouraging. 
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The demand has been chiefly for Filature and 
Kakeda descriptions : Hanks again giving rise to 
no business whatever. Prices are much as last 
advised; while some parcels continue to be held 
off the Market altogether, in other cases dealers 
have shown themselves fairly current. 

The M.M. steamer Volga which sailed on the 
morning of the 1st carried but 11 bales—all for 
France. The P.M. steamer City of Rio de Janeiro 
which left port also on the rst, had a shipment on 
board of 314 bales for the United States markets— 
of these 44 were entered as “ Direct shipments ” 
on Japanese account. ‘The cargoes of these vessels 
bring the Export up to 27,478 bales against 21,955 
bales to same date last year and 14,091 bales to 
6th March, 1882. 

Hanks.—We have no transactions to chronicle 
during the week. In the absence of business to 
test prices all quotations must be considered as 
more or less nominal. 

Filatuves.—More than half the business of the 
week has been in this class at prices ranging from 
$650 to $560. "The principal demand has been in 
coarse sizes, the enquiry for Europe holding off. 
Among the sales we observe a small parcel Yama- 

ata, $650; Tokosha, $630; Shinshu Kaimeisha, 
$52 Hida, $615; Mino, $6073; Usen, $605; 
with Koshu, sorts $575; and Bushu, $565. 

Rereels.—Very little has been done in these. 
Some few No. 1, reported sold at about $600 with 
a few Common at $560. Good Re-reels are scarce 
and supplies are not expected before the end of 
the monti 

Kakeda.—This class has again di 
with Filature kinds and some considerable parcels 
have been settled. Best kinds are still neglected 
and sellers would probably abate something of their 
pretensions to bring about real business. jemand 
has continued to run on sorts at $580, $560, $540. 

Oshu and Coarse kinds.—Again no business on 
foreign account, The internal consumption still 
requires a few and the Stock in Yokohama gradually 





ided honors 







































decreases. Arrivals have been next to nothing. 
quotations. 
Hanks—No. 1} Nominal 
. 2 (Shinshu)... . $520 to 530 
2 $10 to $20 
Hanks—No> a} (Shinshu) - 500 to $10 
Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) . 480 to 490 
Hanks—No. 3 " 465 to 475 
Hanks—No; 3k 450 to 400 
Filatures—Extr 635 to 645 
Filatures—No. 620 to 630. 
Filatures—No. 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 1], 14/17 deniers 610 to 620, 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ..... 605 to 615 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 595 to Gos 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ... F5 to 575 
Re-reels—No. 1, 14,16 deniers . ominal 
Re-reels—No. 1], 14/17 deniers 590 to Coo 
Re-reels— No. 2, 14/18 deniers 3570 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 550 to 360 
Kakedas—Extra. G20 
Kakedas—No. 1. 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 2. | 570 to 580 
Kakedas- No gc 540 to 550 
Oshiu Sendai—No. 2} 500 to 505 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 480 to 490 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 1. 430 to 450 
Sodai—No. 2} S Nom. 430 to 450 





Export Tables Raw Silk to 6th March, 1884 :— 











Season 1883-84. 1882:83. 1881-82, 
Bass, Bates, Bares. 

France and Italy < 16,751 11,324 7221 
America .. 8,088 7441 4032 
England . 2,639 3,190 2,838 
Total .. 27478 21955 14,091 





WASTE SILK. 

Business in this article has been fairly brisk for 
the time of year, reported Settlements being nearly 
350 piculs. ` In additior to these figures there has 
been another purchase Ly natives from foreigners 
in Kibiso of about 150 piculs. On this occasion 
the purchase has found its way into the native 
town, and has increased the Stock accordingly. 
Without this contribution the Stocks on offer 
would have been again reduced, as Settlements 
have exceeded arrivals by more than 100 piculs : 
as the matter stands the figures show a slight 
increase. 

The French mail steamer of 1st instant had on 
board 64 bales only, and the total Export now 
reaches 20,338 piculs, against 19,046 piculs last 
year, and 17,605 piculs to same date in 1882. 

Pierced Cocoons.—Again a dead letter, | though 
in recent seasons business has continued until 
April. 

Noshi-ito.— his has continued of current sale 
at about late rates. Some few parcels have come 
in, but the Stock is pract 
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ally unchanged, even 


the fresh arrivals being reported “under offer." 
In Filatures some little done at $137}, and Shinshu 
kinds are wanted at $135. A little Ufsunomiya 
reported sold at $155. In ordinary Noshi, business 
is noted in Shinshu at $100, Fine Foshu at $95, 
Foshu Assorted at $87 to $84, according to quality, 
which at present is capable of some improvement. 
With milder weather better reeling is expected. 

Kibiso.—There has been some business done, 
but good qualities are exceedingly scarce; the 
bulk of the present offerings are very low quality, 
and full of spent cocoons, On the whole we think 
that sellers have not quite succeeded in esta- 
blishing the desired rise in prices. Settlements 
nclude Shinshu at $65, Yechigo and Foshu at 
from $40 to $374, Hachoji $27} to $20. ` Nothing 
done in Neri beyond a small parcel at $15. In 
Kusuito a purchase or two at $75. 

Mawata.—The buyer mentioned in our last has 
continued picking up stray lots and the Stock is 
yet further reduced. Arrivals very small and but 
little more is expected. 




































QUOTATIONS. 
Pierced Cocoons—Medium to Fair. None. 
Noshi ture, Best. 160 
Noshi ure; Good .. 140 
ture, Medium... 130 
--Odiu; Good to Hes .— 140 to 150 
ito—Shinshu, Best... A 110 
to—Shinshu, Good ... 100 
ito—Shinshu, Medium. . Nom. go 
ito— Joshu, Best. Nom. 110 to 115 
ito— Joshu, Good 90 to 95 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary e. 85 to 878 
i lature, Best selected ......... Nom. 125 
lature, Seconds Nom. 115 to 120 
iso— Oshu, Good ... . Nom. 95 
ibiso— Shinshu, Best... Nom. 85 
biso—Shinshu, Seconds .. 65 to 7o 
biso—Joshu, Fair to Common . 50 to 35 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 25 to 20 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common ., 18 to 12 
Mawata—Good to Best ..... 170 to 180 





Export Table Waste Silk to 6th March, 1884 :— 














Season 1883-1884. 18821883. 18-1883, 

Waste Silk. + 18,143 15,903 14,446 

Pierced Cocoons 2,195 3143 3159 
20,338 19,046 17,605, 


Exchange has drooped throughout the week and 
closes about as follows :—Lonpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 
3/8}; Documents, 3/8]; New Yomk, 30 d/s., 
89: 60 d/s., 89}; PARIS, 4 m/s., fes. 4.68; 6 m/s., 
fcs. 4.71. Kinsatsu have further declined, and 
close at say 116} for $100. 


Estimated Silk Stock 6th March, 1884 :— 






























Raw. rIcuLs. Wase, ricets, 

Hanks .. -. 1,350 | Pierced Cocoons = 

Filature & Rerreels. "ooo  Neshiito 6o 

è 400 | Kibiso 400 

Sendai & H 250 | Mawata 20 
Taysaam Kinds... 50 | 

Total piculs..... PER Total piculs. 450 

TEA. 


The purchases for the week have been on a very 
limited scale, the total Settlements reaching only 
315 piculs, for which buyers have been found at un- 
altered quotations. Receipts from the producin 
districts during the interval have been more liberal 
and ens ep Tea in Stock at |this port is 
now somewhat augmented and may be estimated 
at about 1,200 Beul, 





Buyers at the close are 
purchasin "freely for the American mail, which is 
Pavertised on tha Tath, and wo wil probably see a 
larger business than the past week, The cargo of 
Tea shipped on the P.M. teamship City of Rio de 
Faneiro, despatched on the Ist inst., took 134,090 
Ibs. Fired Tea to the United States and Canada, 
and is distributed as follows :—757 lbs., for New 
York; 13,203 lbs., for Chicago; 18,834 lbs., for 
Portland (Oregon) ; 64,393 lbs., for California ; and 
36,903 lbs., for Canada: 








QUOTATIONS. 









Common...... $12 & under. 
Good Common .. 15 to 17 
Medium .. 19 & up'ds 


EXCHANGE. 
With only a small business doing during the 
interval, rates have again declined, and close as 


follows : 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight. 
On Paris—Bank sight... 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight. . 
On Honzkong- Private to days? 
On Shanghai 

On Shanghai 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand 
On New York—Private 3odays' sight. 

On San Francisco— Bank Bills on demand. 
On San Francisco— Private 30 days’ sight 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 





pesons suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health for 
all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 


Sır SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—“ I ordered the dragoman Ma- 
homet to inform the Faker that I was a Doctor, 
and I had the best medicines at the service of the 
sick, with advice gratis. In a short time I had 
many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity 
of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an 
explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
properties they create an undeniable effect upon 
the patient, which satisfies them of their value.” 





SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and 
ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miraculously in 
healing ulcerations, curing skin diseases, and in 
arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published 
in 1871, says—“I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s 

and nothing could 
exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of 
peas, and the demand became so great that I was obliged to 


Ointment. I gave some to the people, 


lock up the small remaining “ stock.” 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 


the World. 





KEATINGS POWDER. 
KEATINGS POWDER. 
KEATING POWDER. 
KEATINGS POWDER. 


"KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 


MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 
HIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS to 
ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in de- 


stroying FLEAS, BUGS, COCK-ROACHES, | 


BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, and every 
other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this 
invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as 
also ladies for their pet dogs. 
HIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT a 
SALE that it has tempted others to vend 
a so-called article in imitation. The PUBLIC 
are CAUTIONED that the tins of the genuine 
powder bear the autograph of THOMAS 
KEATING. Sold in Tins only. 





KEATINGS WORM TABLETS. 
KEATINGS WORM TABLETS. 
KEATINGS WORM TABLETS. 
KEATINGS WORM TABLETS. 
KEATINGS WORM TABLETS. 
A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEET- 
MEAT, both in appearance and taste, 
furnishing a most agreeable method of 
administering the only certain remedy for 
INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 
It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, 
and is especially adapted for Children. 
Sold in Bottles, by all Druggists. 
Proprietot—THOMAS KEATING, London. 


January 4th, 1884. zoin. 





E. P. & W. BALDWIN, 


Tin PLATE AND SHEET IRON MANUFACTURERS. 
Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 
near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 
For the excellence of our Manufactures, we 
have received following AWARDS :— 
Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 
South African’ Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 


| Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.* 


Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 
* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 


Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co., 
Corbet Court, London, E.C. 
May 1st, 1883. 


ed 


d can GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 





Jone GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 
jS GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 


May 1st, 1883. 





TRADE MARK ON 





May 1st, 1883. 













. & E. ATKINSO 
PERFUMERY, 





J 


manufacture. For ita purty and great excellence 
‘Obtained Nine Prize Medals, including London, 
Vionna, Phlladelphi 


is, 
ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 18' 


MELBOURNE, 1881. 





THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


"White Rose, Frangi] 


‘and all other odours, of tho finest quality only. 


ATKINSON'S 
BOLD MEDAL EAU DE 


è German kinds. 
ATKINSON’S 


OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


E] celebrated for so many e! 
fore. It is strongly Peru: 








ase. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINECAR, 


refreshing Perfume for the Handkerchief. 
ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 





Obisinod of all dealers throughout the World, ani 


‘manufacturers 


& B. ATEINSON, 








T. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APŁLICATION. 
CAUT: 








TON. —Monsrs. 


cautioned to avoid counterfeits b 
do labelled with the firm's Trade 
Golden Lyre.” 
ESTABLISHED 1799. 







Dec. 29th, 1883. 


Digitized by Goc gle 


NS 


celebrated for nearly a century past, is of the very beat English 


78, 
TWO SILVER MEDALS AND "FIRST ORDER OF MERIT," 


| ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 


panne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, Và 
M! ^ Opopanaz, Jockey Club. Ess Bouquet, Trevol, — jj 
Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, 


OLOGNE | 


de strongly recommended, being more lating and fragrant than E 


continues to be made as hereto. [p 
and wil be found very durable EE 


a new and indispensible Toilet accompaniment, and most (if 


and other Specialitios and general articles of Perfumery may be 
i of the 


24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


J. & E. ATKINSON manufacture 

| ther articles of one and the best quality only, Purchasers are 
observing that each artile 

ark, a “ While Rose" on 

























/acfarlane's Ca 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 


EVERY CASTING. 





tings. 








Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, 
Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 





DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 
ee Se Ee ed 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Ilustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE & CO, GLASGOW. 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders, 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 





PHILADELPHIA 
EXHIBITION 

















20 ins. 
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